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1925 1956 1975 2000 


The world will continue to depend 


on OIL Modern industry is calling for morte and more energy. The world’s demand for 
g 

oil has doubled in the last ten years. World energy needs in the future are 
for its development 4 = ; ' 
likely to expand at such a rate that all available sources of power will be 
required; coal, oil, hydro-electricity and nuclear power. Even so the demand 
for oil is expected to double once again in the next fifteen years. 

And after that? The size of the contribution of nuclear power twenty years 
hence will still be small in proportion to total energy needs; evem if present 


estimates of it for 1975 are doubled or trebled, the world will still be largely 


THE SHELL PETROLEUM dependent upon oil. 

COMPANY LIMITED The Petroleum Industry can meet this challenge by finding more oilfields, 
ST. HELEN'S COURT developing existing fields, building more pipelines, tankers and refineries, 
LONDON, E.C.3. and widening distribution. 


.. = this is the world of SHELL 
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monopolise attention during the last few days; it needed 

Mr. Dom Mintoff to bring us back to unpleasant reali- 
ties abroad. But Malta is the least of the Government’s 
problems. Events in Cyprus are fast moving in the direction 
of terror. In Aden, and in Somaliland, there are indications 
that the continuance of old policies, or lack of policies, is 
leading to grave trouble. In the Middle East in general the 
dangers brought on by the utter incompetence of past policies 
is becoming daily more apparent. In Central Africa, though 
it would be unwise to read too much into the recent setback 
suffered by the leader of the Federal Party in the Bulawayo 
by-election, there remains a distinct doubt whether the 
Federation can hold. And every successive failure of the 
French to form a stable government independent of the Com- 
munists and of the wild men of the Right increases the gloom; 
for France in chaos could mean disruption of the Western 
alliance—with all that this would entail to Britain. 


"Tm Budget and the transport dispute have tended to 


aa * + 


The most urgent problem for the Government in the field 
of foreign affairs is undoubtedly Cyprus. Unfortunately Sir 
Hugh Foot’s governorship has followed a pattern made weari- 
somely familiar in colonial enterprises in the past; good will 
foundering on the rocks of prejudice and pride. In the 
Spectator this week Mr. Peter Benenson describes the change 
since his arrival: ‘During the honeymoon period Sir Hugh 
walked about the streets of Nicosia, chatting gaily. Last week, 
when he went to luncheon at Limassol, the whole building 
had to be surrounded by a posse of police.’ How often this 
pattern has been repeated, in India, in Ireland, and in other 
colonies, in the past! And it has long been obvious that it 


was going to happen in Cyprus unless the Government here 





THE WAY TO TERROR 


was prepared to make use of the good will engendered tem- 
porarily by the removal of Lord-Harding. The chance has 
been let slip; it will not come again. 

It is true that the Government is in an exceptionally diffi- 
cult situation. Through its own mistakes it has allowed policy 
to be dictated by the needs not of Cyprus, not even of Britain, 
but of Turkey. This fact cannot be ignored, even if M. 
Menderes has no justification for his intransigent attitude. 
But there is no excuse for doing nothing. It would have been 
easy for the Government to tell the Turks at the time Sir Hugh 
Foot was appointed Governor that a settlement must be 
reached; that it could not be reached on the basis of the 
Turkish plan for partition; and that some other more prac- 
ticable scheme must be found to take its place. It is, after all, 
in the Turks’ own interest to secure a settlement: at present 
every Turkish Cypriot must live in the knowledge that to- 
morrow terror may strike. 

This is not to deny that there are some situations which are 
best left alone, time being the only healer. A typical example 
of this is the continued imprisonment of the British ‘spies’ in 
Egypt. ‘Let Swinburn and Zarb be assured,’ the Express 
pontificated on Wednesday, ‘that they are not forgotten’; and 
it went on to insist that if Egypt wants amicable relations with 
Britain they must be released. Anybody who knows Egypt— 
including, of course, the unfortunate Swinburn and Zarb— 
knows that this kind of editorial is calculated to prevent them 
from being released. Nobody in Britain takes the Express 
seriously, but in the Middle East its little hatreds are observed, 
cut out, used for propaganda purposes; and Nasser, even if 
he had a mind to release these men—as it can be assumed he 
has—would be reluctant to do so if he felt that it would 
gratify the Express. Nobody. objects to the Express putting 
out its absurd views on the Middle East; but it should realise 
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that sanctimonious humbug of this kind does no 
service to the men in jail. 

To let sleeping dogs lie, however, is only wise 
when the dogs are asleep. In Cyprus, terror is 
.reawakening. It cannot be prevented by ignoring 
the reasons for its existence. To suggest, as some 
people have been suggesting, that EOKA is less 
powerful than it was before, that it lacks public 
support, or that it is split, is to ignore the lessons 
of nationalism in the past. In Ireland, for ex- 
ample, the nationalist movement was always split. 
Often—never more than at the time of the 1916 
rising—the believers in violence were.in a tiny 
minority, ridiculed by the mass of the people. The 


leaders of the rising realised this; but they argued 
that only by a blood sacrifice could the people be 
awakened to action. The event showed that they 
were right. 

Even if Grivas should be killed, therefore—even 
if every EOKA member were to be captured— 
the Cyprus problem would remain. Fresh forces 
would arise to resume the terror. There is but a 
short time—perhaps only days—to stave off this 
threat. If the Government fails to act it will have 
something on its conscience; something by which, 
no matter how competent its Budgets and how 
sane its handling of industrial disputes, it may in 
the end be brought down. 


Dilemma for Moderate Men 


By DARSIE GILLIE Paris 


M. GAILLARD’s most not- 
able act as Prime Minister 
was his farewell denuncia- 
tion of those whom he had 
vainly tried to appease. In 
the hour of defeat he told 
them that they had again 
and again prevented France 
from using her best cards; 
that their votes were domi- 
nated by xenophobia 
directed against France’s 





allies, allies who had in the past been France’s - 


saviours; that they had failed to notice that, 
though the divergences between France and-her 
allies were mainly on Arab affairs, those allies had 
stood by her in two long, difficult debates in the 
UN Assembly; and finally that they were bringing 
down a broad-based government without any idea 
how-to replace it. 

So far, so good. But you cannot create a political 
movement on the basis of not being xenophobic, 
of being friendly to allies, and of remembering 
that the Republic’s government, no less than the 
Queen’s, must be carried on. The Right continues 
to sit pretty because the enunciated principles of 
French policy are all on their side. M. Gaillard 
himself had never seriously contested them. Nor 
have most of those French politicians who are 
now trying to walk surreptitiously backwards or 
sideways, changing direction without changing 
front. Only this year the French Parliament has 
again written into the statute book the assertion 
that the Algerian departments are an integral part 
of France, although it is probable that a majority 
of the deputies think this is a silly statement. The 
deputies of the Right are not mistaken when they 
think that a large number of their colleagues 
accepted it only because they dare not deny it in 
public. The nationalists who brought M. Gaillard 
down very properly believe that a policy of com- 
promise with Tunisia would lead to a reversal of 
the policy which is trying to keep Algeria an 
‘integral part? of France by the Heath Robinson 
construction of the Algeria Pact. 

As for the Saharan petrol, who would dare 
today to propose that that subsoil should cease to 
be under French sovereignty or that there should 
not be a French Mediterranean port to which the 
pipe-lines should run? Many Frenchmen now talk 
of Saharan petrol as if Providence had at last 
corrected an initial error of providing France 


with so little coal, and it was in consequence 
blasphemy to consider in any other light than the 
immediate convenience of French petrol con- 
sumers the political arrangements of North Africa. 
M. Bidault, on accepting the President’s invitation 
to form a government, declared that to lose 
Algeria would be to lose the economic indepen- 
dence of France, which was at last within her 
reach. To oppose effectively this order of thinking 
it is necessary to explain to the French public the 
extent to which any country can or should strive 
towards economic independence, to state clearly 
just how far the petrol discovered in the Sahara 
can really satisfy French demands (in fact only 
partially), and how far it is worth while at the 
present moment of history to determine a nation’s 
policy towards a large part of Africa and Asia by 
such a consideration. No political leader has dared 
to be frank about these things. Such a campaign 
might—amongst other things—have an effect on 
the capital value of many Frenchmen’s recently 
purchased oil shares. 

These things would be a vast long-term enter- 
prise for a politician. Decisions have to be taken 
now. So far in the present Assembly governments 
have been maintained independently of both 
Communists and the extreme Right (mainly Pou- 
jadist) by a minimum common purpose stretching 
uneasily from the Socialists to the more moderate 
Right, represented mainly by the Independents. 
The new phenomenon is that an ever larger part 
of the moderate Right seems to be drawn away 
towards the immoderate Right. The organisation 
of a big Conservative Party out of many frag- 
ments is the achievement of M. Roger Duchet, a 
senator who, as secretary-general of the new com- 
bination, is now much more powerful within it 
than M. Pinay, its principal leader in the Assem- 
bly. M. Duchet is much more likely to continue 
to beat the big nationalist drum, if that serves the 
purpose of party unity, than to support modera- 
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tion and so provoke a party split. The old Right 
wing of the Radical Party led by M. André Morice 
is moving in the same direction. 

At the same time that the Right has moved 


’ farther Right the Socialists and, above all, the 


MRP are regretting that they have committed 
themselves quite so deeply to an Algerian policy 
acceptable to the Right: They are more subject to 
doubt about such principles as ‘Algeria an integral 
part of metropolitan France.’ They know the full 
measure of the folly of the Sakiet bombardment, 
for which their weak Ministers accepted responsi- 
bility. They wish that M. Gaillard and M. Pineau 
had immediately accepted the compromise propo- 
sals for negotiation with Tunisia prepared by Mr. 
Murphy-and Mr. Beeley instead of waiting until 
the United States exercised pressure upon them to 
do so. But they have prepared no retreat. They 
would now have to accept the odium of appearing 
as America’s good boys. Still worse, any policy not 
accepted by the former Right wing of M. Gail- 
lard’s coalition could only be pursued by reliance 
on at least a tolerant attitude by the Communists. 
Whereas it is quite in order for the deputies of 
the Right to ally their votes with the Communists 
to bring a government down, it would certainly 
be widely disapproved for Socialist, Radical and 
MRP Ministers to be dependent on even the 
abstention of the Communists. This is not quite so 
illogical as it sounds, for any government that 
owed its continued existence to toleration by the 
Communists would be constantly suspected of 
making unavowed concessions to them. 

This dilemma lay behind the dramatic choice 
imposed by M. Bidault this week on his own party, 
the MRP, in his bid for office. M. Bidault is the 
party’s former leader as well as a former Premier 
and the president of the clandestine National 
Council of Resistance during the German occupa- 
tion. He and his party have been moving in 
opposite directions for several years. He was one 
of the three MRP deputies to vote against the 
Gaillard Government. His party did not wish him 
to accept the President’s invitation to him to form 
a government. But to repudiate him must have 
been a severe strain on those links of sentiment 


. which are important to any party and especially 


to the MRP. Its decision, too, has added to the 
difficulty of any future attempt to draw the more 
moderate Right into a coalition with the Centre 
and moderate Left. 

Of the 321 deputies who brought M. Gaillard 
down roughly 150 are Communists, twenty non- 
Communist but Left-wing critics of the Govern- 
ment, and 150 are deputies of the Right. A shift 
of the Government to the Right would only be 
possible if the Centre accepts intimidation from 
the Right. Even then it would lead a most uncer- 
tain existence. But any shift of the Government to 
the Left would be brought down at once by the 
same composite majority that felled M. Gaillard 
last week. In other words, any attempt to revise 
France’s Algerian policy would carry the risk that 
no government could be formed in France except 
with the tacit support of the Communists. That is 
the situation that the Communist Party is now 
hoping to exploit, by the offer of generous terms 
of toleration, either at the polls or in the Assem- 
bly. That no doubt is what M. Gaillard had in 
mind when he told the Right that in bringing 
down his government they were preparing a 
gravely perilous situation for France. * 
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Palestine in Cyprus 


By PETER BENENSON 


‘J ust like old times,’ said the sergeant, as the 
noise of two explosions was followed by the 
frenzied bell-clanging of fire engines. Militarily 
the situation this week may seem much like it was 
before March, 1957, when EOKA called a truce, 
but politically it has radically changed. The ser- 
geant put his finger on one of the differences when 
he added: ‘The Field-Marshal wouldn’t have let 
em get away with it!’ 

To the minds of British soldiers and administra- 
tors the replacement of Lord Harding by Sir 
Hugh Foot is the outstanding change. To the 
Greeks on the island it is a case of ‘plus ¢a 
change. . . .. The Turks, as they have made plain 
by their banners and slogans, do not love the 
new Governor. 

It would be unfair to quote some of the 
epithets used by Greek Cypriots to describe Sir 
Hugh; they are spoken in the first anguish of 
disillusion. Those of them who have had the op- 
portunity to talk with him acknowledge the depth 
of his sincerity and the excellence of his inten- 
tions. It is because they realise that he is a a good 
man that they are baffled by what has happened 
to him since January. The Governor who flew 
in from England at the beginning of December 
was buoyant, radiating optimism. The Governor 
who flew in from the Ankara Conference at the 
end of January was tense and gloomy. During 
the honeymoon period Sir Hugh walked about 
the streets of Nicosia, chatting gaily. Last week, 
when he went to luncheon at Limassol, the whole 
building had to be surrounded by a posse of 
police. 

Greek Cypriots no longer call to discuss the 
situation at Government House. This silent boy- 
cott is far more damaging to the British cause 
than the EOKA order to stop buying British goods, 
for it means that once again the Governor is 
quite cut off from the life of the island; he has 
no way of feeling the pulse of the Greek com- 
munity which constitutes 80 per cent. of its 
population. He has to rely on intelligence reports 
prepared by the Security Forces, which, if he 
only knew it, are often grossly inaccurate. 

Intelligence officers and their Greek-speaking 
agents are almost all well known to EOKA, which 
makes a military point of supplying them with 
false information. It is not so much because the 
naturally ebullient Greeks have retained a stub- 
born silence that the Security Forces have never 
located Grivas; it is due to false leads. 

Senior military officers make great play about 
their knowledge of the workings of EOKA. They 
have certainly captured some very interesting 
documents, but they completely misunderstand 
the working of the Greek mind. EOKA is not just 
a ‘hard core’ in the mountains with one or two 
men in hiding in the towns; EOKA is the small top 
of the iceberg which shows above the water, the 
entire Greek population forms the subterranean 
bulk of the resistance movement. Singleminded 
Britons find it almost impossible to appreciate 
that a Greek Cypriot can be, politically, totally 
opposed to the Right-wing direction of EOKA 
and yet, in the patriotic struggle, a wholehearted 


Nicosia 
supporter. It was non-comprehension of this sort 
of schizophrenia which led Britain fatally to 
underestimate the strength of the Zionists in 
Palestine. 


The boasting of generals that, if they had their 
own way (or Lord Harding’s way), they would 
be able to ‘deal with’ EOKA in three months is 
self-delusion. I happen to have had the oppor- 
tunity of watching the growth of the Greek re- 
sistance movement at very close quarters on and 
off during the last two years, and I am quite cer- 
tain that by now, short of mass-annihilation or 
deportation, it cannot be ‘dealt with.” When Lord 
Harding came to the island enosis was still a 
catch-phrase, a summer evening dream. To any- 
one who knew something about the economics 
of Cyprus it was incredible that intelligent Greek 
Cypriots could have wished to exchange the ad- 
vantages of membership of the Commonwealth 
for union with Greece. What Lord Harding has 
succeeded in doing has been to convert enosis 
from a dream into a reality; today it is unthinkable 
that the youngsters under twenty-five will ever 
agree to live under a flag which is not Greek. 

The last chance of settling the Cyprus problem 


THE County Council elections and 
the Budget debate having finished, 
and Hoylake UDC having gravely 
informed us that the behaviour of 
the Soviet Government is beyond 
his comprehension—thus adding 
yet another to the long list of subjects of which 
this could be said, beginning with the intricacies 
of foreign policy and ending, I have no doubt, 
with Pythagoras’s Theorem—it is possible to take 
some sort of stock. We may observe in passing 
that the Terror of Torrington has been bustling 
into the House at all hours of the day and night, 
behaviour which can only suggest that he is what 
the fancy would call a sucker for punishment. We 
may spare a moment to wish Mr. Angus Maude, 
Antipodes-bound at this very moment, the hap- 
piest of landings (only two of his late colleagues 
—the Chancellor and Sir Robert Boothby—saw fit 
publicly to regret the departure of one who, how- 
ever eccentric his views may have been at times, 
was a cut above most of them whichever way you 
look at it) and to reflect that the Suez Indepen- 
dents are now metaphorically, as well as literally, 
headless. 

Any impartial observer will agree that the 
Government won the Budget debate hands (not to 
say purchase tax) down. Marshal Bigmouth, in his 
very ownest style, described it as ‘a pathetic little 
mouse of a Budget.’ Ho, hum. Once upon a time 
there was a leading member of the Labour Party, 
whose name I would not dream of disclosing (oh, 
all right, it was Mr. James Griffiths) who referred 
to some economy that the Government had an- 
nounced its intention of making as ‘a few paltry 
millions.’ I advised him to try that one on the 
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on a compromise basis evaporated in January 
when the British Cabinet refused to back Sir 
Hugh Foot’s proposals in the face of Turkish 
Opposition, giving the Turkish Government the 
right of veto over Sir Hugh. Since then the 
Governor has had to comply whenever Mr. Zorlu 
has passed a warning note to the British Am- 
bassador in Ankara. A recent example of this 
was the way in which Sir Hugh had to reinstate 
Turkish airline facilities at Nicosia Airport after 
they had been cut down on the advice of his own 
Security Officers. 

In January—through the firmness of the 
Turkish Government and the demonstrations in 
Atatiirk Square, Nicosia—the Turkish Cypriots 
notably increased their strength. Now, Colonel 
Grivas has evidently decided that the time has 
come to redress the balance; he has launched a 
campaign on three fronts—economic boycott, 
sabotage of isolated targets and sporadic killing 
of selected members of the Security Forces. 

It is the popular view in administration circles 
that Grivas is now ‘self-propelled,’ and that he no 
longer takes his orders from Archbishop 
Makarios. A truer view is that the undeserved 
failure of Sir Hugh’s mission has left both Grivas 
and the Archbishop with little option; they are 
both carried forward by the ground-swell of 
violent nationalism. The Archbishop is able to 
hold the tiller, but it is the wind which is sailing 
the ship. 


Westminster Commentary 


taxpayer, and since then he has, doubtless coinci- 
dentally, kept a tighter rein on his scorn. But I 


_ did not christen Mr. Harold Wilson Marshal Big- 


mouth for the fun of the thing. It is one thing to 
attack the restrictionist economic policy of the 
Government as fundamentally misconceived, and 
to declare roundly that the time has come for 
another good, healthy dose of inflation; there is 
no doubt much to be said on both sides of ihe 
argument, and my long years at the London 
School of Economics have effectively prevented 
me from having any opinion of my own on these 
matters other than a deep conviction that being 
a ‘professional economist ought to be a capital 
offence. But it is a very different thing to attack 
as ‘a pathetic little mouse’ a Budget which has 
reduced taxation by a hundred and eight million 
jimmy o’goblins a year. 

Nor was the Marshal the worst. He did, after 
all, have the advantage of speaking on Wednes- 
day; Mr. Alfred Robens and Mr. Douglas Jay, 
neither of them of precisely Gladstonian elo- 
quence or Einsteinesque intellect, had to wait 
until the following Monday before they could get 
a word in edgeways. It is not merely that by then 
everything possible had been said about the 
Budget, for that would still have been true if Mr. 
Heathcoat Amory had doubled the standard rate 
of income tax and abolished the National Debt; 
there is no conceivable subject on which the 
House of Commons, as at present constituted, 
could go on talking for four days without driving 
those compelled to listen to the place where, in 
an expressive phrase of my mother’s, they don't 
play billiards. But at the beginning of the whole 
ludicrous ragamadoglio the Opposition had an- 
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nounced that they would not divide on the main 
Budget resolution; instead, if you please (or even 
if you do not), they would put down a motion of 
censure on the Government’s whole economic 
policy for subsequent debate. I can only say that 
if they are not mad, then I am, and I certainly 
am not; not yet, at any rate. 

What else is the debate that extends over the 
four most wearisome days in the Parliamentary 
calendar but a discussion of the Government’s 
whole economic policy? When has it ever been 
anything else? What else was it on this occasion, 
from Mr. G.’s opening words to Mr. Jay’s closing 
ones? I will give my entire collection of empty 
benzedrine bottles, with the labels autographed, 
to anyone who can tell me what they are going to 
talk about when they debate the promised censure 
motion in a week or two’s time. 


* * * 


And yet the very day after Mr. Heathcoat 
Amory presented his Budget the voters of London 
and the voters of Middlesex and other sundry 
voters here and there sallied out and smote the 
Tories hip, thigh and muffin-man. And the next 
Sunday, to the inexpressible delight of thousands, 
the ‘Student of Politics’ in the Sunday Times (it 
really is high time that lad took his finals) was 
once again saying that ‘Government supporters 

egin to see light, convincing themselves that the 
Chancellor has laid the foundations of future re- 
covery, that the climb-back has at last started.’ 
One of these days it is going to be borne in upon 
‘Government supporters, to say nothing of 
students of politics, that the climb-back, as far as 
votes are concerned, has not started, and shows 
precious little sign of being about to do so. We 
are now heading for a situation in which, the more 
clearly disastrous the Labour Party plans become, 
the more certain it is that they are going to win 
the election, if only by having the edge in the most 
massive demonstration of differential abstention 
the country has ever known. It is quite possible, 
in other words, that the voters have decided not 
to put the Conservatives back whatever they may 
do or say between now and polling day. And 
‘Government supporters,’ we are assured on all 
sides, are seeking a scapegoat for this state of 
afiairs and whetting their knives for the muffin- 
man’s throat. This illustrates, one may say in pass- 
ing, yet another of the fundamental differences 
between the Labour and Conservative Parties; the 
Tories cut each other’s weazands when things are 
going badly, whereas the Labour Party commits 
hara-kiri only when things are going well. 

Be this as it may, if they clobber Lord Hailsham 
they will deserve everything that is coming to 
them. Did they really imagine, when he was 
appointed, that he had only to wave his bell for 
the voters to fall in and march enthusiastically in 
the general direction of the Promised Land? Did 
not Mr. Oliver Poole (you know, him what has 
the vast City interests, and what Sir Leslie 
Plummer didn’t intend to smear, oh no, not half) 
point out at the Brighton Conference that no 
amount of organisation will make unpopular 
policies popular? The trouble with the Tories 
is that they are so silly, and so scared, and so used 
to putting up with deadbeats for so long that they 
cannot recognise a great man when they see one. 

There are three prongs to the trident with which 
the Tories can stage their last-hope battle. The 


first is their insistence, which is growing stronger 
and more convincing, that the Labour Party pro- 
gramme would ruin the nation before you could 
say ‘Consols are now fourpence.’ The stupendous 
programme of State expenditure to which they are 
now committed is coming under stronger and 
stronger fire (in the Budget debate it was particu- 
larly well deployed by Mr. Simon and Herminius 
Birch) and it is not impossible that the country 
may be convinced in time that ‘Back to galloping 
inflation’ is not the most inviting of slogans. 

The second prong of the Tories’ last chance is 
the fact that Mr. Heathcoat Amory’s first Budget 
need not, despite the widespread assumption to 
the contrary, be the penultimate one before night 
folds down. Without harming a hair of the Con- 
stitution’s head, the Government could have a 
Budget in April, 1960, as well as one in April, 
1959. Assume that they know this (though it is 
not safe to assume that they know anything of the 
kind), and indeed that Mr. Amory planned this 
Budget on this very assumption. This year, then, 
we hold the fort; next year we let ourselves go; 
and the year after we knock the top off the bottle 


‘IF THE PRESS COUNCIL is the fake 
that Pharos’s Fleet Street friends 
imagine,’ Sir Linton Andrews asks 
in our correspondence columns, 
‘why do the London newspaper 
proprietors and London journalists 
through their organisations continue to finance 
it?’ Sir Linton must be remarkably naive if he 
has never heard the answer: that they continue 
to support it because they fear that if it did 
not exist some organisation much more dangerous 
to them might be set up in its place. The present 
Council is suspect because it consists mainly of 
men who have a financial interest in the press they 
are supposed to be supervising; and it has no 
powers except to rebuke. Its use of these powers 
(I can assure Sir Linton) causes only ridicule in 
the newspaper offices rebuked; and I have yet 
to meet anybody outside the profession who has 
much confidence in it. This is not to say that the 
Council has brought no benefits. It has enabled 
individuals to air their grievances against the 
press and to have them examined. I imagine, too, 
that the attendant publicity (rather than the 
Council’s strictures) following cases in which 
journalists have behaved disreputably acts as 
some deterrent. But it has never lived up to its 
promises; and its failure to do so is reflected, I 
believe, in public hostility to the press which has 
been so obvious (and not only in the correspond- 
ence columns of The Times) in recent months. 


* * * 


I SEE THAT Mr. R. T. Paget, the Labour member 
for Northampton, has been reviving the idea of 
arm advertisement tax. ‘The sort of marginal 
requirement that sells on mass advertising, he 
told the Commons, ‘is precisely the sort of com- 
modity which sells best in an inflationary situa- 
tion.’ If Mr. Paget had troubled to investigate the 
subject he would know that the ‘marginal require- 
ment that sells on mass advertising’ would con- 
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and let the wine go free. A bob off the income tax 
six weeks before a General Election? One-and- 
three? One-and-six? And the delicious thing is 
that the cry of ‘Bribes!’ would be unjustified. If 
the Government’s economic policy really does 
work the Chancellor will really be in a position 
to ladle it out by the bucketful two years from 
now. And where will the Opposition be then, but 
crying vainly that what the country neéds is a 
jolly good dose of belt-tightening? 

But this demands nerves of hammered tungsten 
on the part of the Tories, for if it all goes wrong 
they will be left with no elbow-room whatever. 
This, of course, is where the third prong comes in, 
in the shape (hardly prong-shaped, now I come to 
think of it, but you know what I mean) of Lord 
Hailsham. He is fond of telling us that the Prime 
Minister is unflappable; it is even more true of 
him to the sharks he will yet show how faith, 
and if the party can be persuaded not to toss 
himself to the sharks he will yet show how faith, 
provided it is buttressed by hard work, can move 
mountains of adversity. They lost Torrington? 
Let them lose Ealing! The Lord will provide. 

TAPER 
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tinue to be advertised for the good reason that 
such commodities only sell by this means; the 
inflationary situation would not therefore be 
eased. The tax would, however, affect advertising 
which is conducted for goodwill, for prestige and 
for the better information of the public—that is 
to say, the type of advertising on which the 
serious newspapers and all cultural journals 
largely depend. There is still quite a widespread 
belief in this country, apparently even among 
MPs, that advertising is in general a public 
nuisance; and that in particular it tends to pervert 
the press. On the contrary, newspapers gained 
their freedom from State control largely through 
the financial independence which advertisers 
secured for them. The service which the public 
gets from what the trade calls the ‘quality’ press 
is dependent on advertising which is not, in strict 
accountancy, for the firms’ immediate profit. It 
is this type of advertising—and this type of paper 
-—which would suffer from an advertisement tax. 


~ * * 


HENRI ALLEG’S book on his experiences in Algeria 
needs no introduction: it has been widely 
reviewed and discussed in the press here, mainly 
as a result of the French Government’s grot«sque 
actions in first, though not banning it, ccnfis- 
cating newspapers which quoted from it; and then 
eventually banning it only after 60,000 copies 
had been sold. It has now been translated and 
published by John Calder (12s. 6d.), the banned 
preface by Sartre being included. I cannot attach 
much importance to the book itself; the difficulty 
is not so much in believing that the tortures M. 
Alleg relates happen in Algeria—it is abundantly 
obvious that they do—as in believing anything 
that any Communist propagandist writes, any- 
where. My own impression from reading The 
Question, I must admit, is that if the tortures 
hadn’t happened to M. Alleg he would have 
had little trouble in inventing them. But the im- 
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portant thing is not the author’s veracity; it is the 
general picture of the pointless, casual and malig- 
nant character of French rule in Algeria and, even 
more obviously, of the futility of French govern- 
ments’ policy of censorship and suppression at 
home. 

+ * * 
THE PAMPHLETS issued by the Fabian Society are 
usually sensible, more so than the publications of 
the Labour Party itself. The most recent of them > 
—Plan for Steel Re-nationalisation, by John 
Hughes—is an exception. If it had been issued 
by the party, it could have been read as the pro- 
pagandist piece it is; but I am surprised the 
Society should have passed it. It does not even 
attempt to discuss what is surely the most im- 
portant question of all. The issue on steel is not 
whether the boards of the de-nationalised steel 
companies have secured maximum efficiency in 
the industry. The proper test, surely, should be: 
has the steel industry, as at present constituted, 
done better than it would have done had it 
remained nationalised? And to answer that ques- 
tion, it is only necessary to look at the efforts of 
the industries which are under State control. A 
still better test is to ask trade unionists in the 
industry what they feel about re-nationalisation : 
something Mr. Hughes evidently neglected to do. 
‘For the operatives and craftsmen in steel,’ he 
writes, ‘public ownership offers gains in status 
and security.’ Mr. Hughes, I am sorry to say, is 
talking through his tutorial mortar-board; if he 
left his Ruskin students for a while and talked 
to the steel-workers, he would get the answer: 
that the operatives and craftsmen have no inten- 
tion of seeing their status and security pulled 
down to the level of workers in the other 
nationalised industries, if they can help it. 


* ~~ * 


ONLY A PROFESSIONAL anti-German could com- 
plain of Dr. Adenauer’s statement at the Mansion 
House that the Anglo-German talks had shown 
that there could be real friendship and agreement 
between. the German and British peoples. But, 
according to the Daily Telegraph, the Chancellor 
went on to say that there had been mistakes on 
both sides in the past, but he thought that the 
balance sheet was about even. The fact that he 
went on to quote from St. John’s gospel, ‘Let 
him without sin among them cast the first stone,’ 
suggests that Dr. Adenauer may not be quite sure 
that the balance sheet really is quite even. But 
even that sign of grace does not excuse such a 
monumentally inaccurate piece of history. What 
‘mistake’ of ours, I wonder, does Dr. Adenauer 
think balances the 1939 war? 


a * * 


I AM GLAD to see the Queen has decided not to 
attend this autumn’s Royal Film Show. It was a 
worthy idea originally: to select a film of the 
year for royal patronage, and to stage a showing 
which would bring in several thousand pounds 
to the Cinematograph Trades Benevolent Fund. 
If the Queen now declines the invitation, and the 
fund suffers, it is nobody’s fault but the cinema 
industry’s. For years now, those responsible for 
selecting the film have chosen it not on its merits 
(usually it has been a stinker) but—in effect— 
on its failings. The industry did not even bother 
to hide its determination that the publicity atten- 
dant on a royal film show would help to rescue 
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the wretched film from failure. I have never 
been able to understand why the Queen’s advisers 
allowed her to lend herself to this form of 
plugging for so long; surely it would have been 
simple for them to insist that the film was chosen 
by an independent body? 
> + * 
SOME OF the BBC’s propaganda is really very 
childish. I have in front of me a document issued 
by the Corporation’s press department, purport- 
ing to be a comparison between the number of 
people who listen to sound radio and those who 
watch television. A whole foolscap page is 
devoted to a diagrammatic demonstration of the 
fact that there are over 22 million daily listeners, 
almost as large a number as BBC and ITV 
viewers put together. The comparison is ridicu- 
lous, for the simple reason that it does not take 
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into account for how long (let alone why) the 
listener listens, The man who switches on his 
car radio for some music for a few minutes on 
his drive home is, apparently, a ‘daily listenér’; 
he is given equal weight with the addict who 
sits stupefied in front of his TV set throughout 
the evening. My impression is that the number 
of people who really listen to sound programmes 
—as distinct from having them for a background 
—is very small. It is by no means negligible; 
but it certainly does not require the bureaucratic 
hierarchy which has puffed itself out in Portland 
Place to run it. When Professor Parkinson returns 
from Singapore he might turn his attention to 
the BBC; it is the most remarkable exercise in 
empire-building job-duplication I have ever come 
across. 

PHAROS 


Workhouse Ward 


By PATRICK CAMPBELL 


N the carnival year of the General Strike, on an 
Tis April morning, two persons were travelling 
through the sodden English Midlands in a railway 
carriage, one of them reading a newspaper, the 
other gazing with undisguised melancholy at the 
passing countryside. 

This one—he was but a lad—wore a heather- 
mixture tweed cap, in which a mauve woof was 
predominant. The cap had been bought specially 
for this journey as a compromise between 
adolescence and manhood—a correct head- 





dress, in fact, in which to approach one’s first 
public school. 

Beneath the peak of the cap I—for it was none 
other—stared pallidly through the steamy window 
on a world that was populated exclusively by hens. 
It was a lunar landscape. A grey, flat land denuded 
by voracious White Wyandottes of every scrap 
of vegetation; a barren land bearing, as far as 
the eye could reach, only hens and wooden sheds 
and mile after mile of sagging wire. 

In a plucky attempt to raise my spirits by abuse 
of my surroundings I was about to remark upon 
the barbarian culture of the poulterers responsible 
for this wilderness, when my father forestalled me. 
He had observed something through the other 
window. ‘There,’ he said, ‘it is.’ 

I looked, and there, indeed, it was. The school. 
It was a low huddle of red-brick buildings, 
elevated here and there by a Gothic tower. A 
concrete fortification rose near the sea-wall, pre- 
sumably the baths, spoken so highly of in the 
prospectus. Between it and the railway line spread 
the bare playing-fields, some of them maintaining 
goalposts from the previous term. 

‘That’s it,’ I said, unable to avoid a downward 
inflection. 


My father made a gallant effort. He found a 
smile, resembling rigor mortis. ‘It looks a bit like 
a workhouse, he said. 

The description, intended to be humorous, was 
only too precise. Glaring sternly at my Alma 
Mater, we both had recourse to our handkerchiefs 
to stem the tears. 

* > * 


Two hours later I found myself alone in my 
study, in a broken wickerwork chair, reading a 
copy of Popular Science, the subject under review 
being the construction of a model yacht. I gave 
it only half my attention. I was listening to the 
increasing pandemonium in the passage—an 
orchestra of yells, banging doors and heavy 
objects being thrown about. I was also concerned 
about the slum-like conditions of my room. The 
walls were painted dark green. A single lace cur- 
tain, yellow with age, hung drunkenly across the 
window. There was a table covered with a red 
serge cloth, disfigured in the centre by a pool of 
rusty ink; a cupboard stained dark brown; and 
one picture. It was a coloured lithograph of a bull- 
dog wearing a sailor’s cap, and it had been stuck 
to the wall with condensed milk. This, my home 
for the next four years, was about the size of a 
small bathroom. It was both dark and cold. 

Suddenly, the noise outside was stilled by a 
ferocious roar. ‘Fag!’ It echoed up and down the 
stone passage, and was drowned by the thunder of 
running feet. I stayed where I was, not knowing 
the rules. A moment later my door burst open 
and there stood a low-sized but nearly fully grown 
man—the Captain, as it turned out later, of the 
House. 

‘Brace up, tick,’ he said, and gave me a small 
tin kettle. ‘Brew up in the stoke-hole,’ he added, 
and was gone. 

The stoke-hole, which I discovered a long time 
later, was a Stygian, windowless cell on the other 
side of the square. It contained a long, iron range 
in which a smoky fire was burning, and perhaps 
twenty other juveniles of the same age as myself, 
jostling for position in the darkness with ketiles, 
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tin mugs and frying pans. I boiled my kettle as 
best I could and ran all the way back with it across 
the square, putting my new cap over it to keep it 
warm. When I reached his study the Captain of 
the House was pouring a whole tin of condensed 
milk into a soup-plate, piled high with tinned 
pears. I offered him the kettle. ‘Get a brace on,’ 
he said, ‘next time.’ Taking this to mean a greater 
degree of speed, I reflected that I had at least 
learnt one part of the jargon, and resolved to 
use it myself as soon as possible. Already I felt 
myself blending into the surrounding scene, how- 
ever much like a workhouse it might be. 

* This philosophic acceptance, indeed, of living 
conditions which an out-of-work casual labourer 
would have rejected as being too austere probably 
went a long way towards lending my character its 
subsequent rigid form—i.e., the eager ability to 
make the best of a bad job, when any other course 
of action may involve a display of: courage, con- 
viction and an output of energy for which the 
rewards remain unsure. 

No doubt these factors were operating when I 
fell in love with Edith, a lank, damp, angular girl 
who waited on our table in hall. Edith was 
probably about eighteen, and quite unformed all 
over. She suffered from a chronic cold but, while 
waiting for Grace to be said, I used to fix her 
with a lambent eye through the small window in the 
service door, behind which she lurked with the 
other maids, preparatory to rushing out with the 
mince. On occasion, Edith would become trans- 
fixed by this message, and there would be a 
moment of powerful emotion between us before 
one or both lost their nerve. 

Nothing came of it, however—undoubtedly to 
our mutual benefit—because boys and maids were 
separated by an ironclad system which put the 
dormitories, while the maids were tidying them in 
the mornings, out of bounds. But the fire burned 
high for three terms, before Edith went on her 


way. 
ok ke * 


Then, finding insufficient incident in a purely 
monastic life, I turned my attention to the sand- 
hills, where some hard bargaining used to go on 
between the older boys and courtesans from a 
neighbouring seaside resort who, failing all else, 
plodded a mile or two up the beach on Sunday 
afternoons. The discovery, however, that an 
elderly master was watching these proceedings 
through field glasses, for personal gratification, 
put me off the whole thing. It seemed indelicate 
and overcrowded and, in a fundamental way, not 
playing the game. 

Not that my own scruples about playing the 
game were entirely Simon Pure. In my third sum- 
mer term I developed a capacity, owing to my 
great height and increasing weight, for bowling so 
fast that our own wicketkeeper frequently buried 
his head in his gloves to get out of its way. When 
I found a more controlled length, however, I used 
to create satisfying havoc among other second- 
eleven teams with a roaring succession of long 
hops and yorkers—all of them nearly invisible— 
which frightened the lives out of the more imma- 
ture batsmen, and led on one occasion to seven 
wickets for three runs. 

I was only briefly disturbed at finding that this 
side had a fast bowler, too. When I went in, to- 
wards the very end of the day, he increased his 
run by ten yards, encouraged by his fellows, who 


were thirsting for revenge. I jumped right out to 
his first delivery, to slash it into the pavilion, waited 
for a moment or two outside the crease for the 
wicket-keeper to collect it and was stumped, before 
a big-hitting innings could develop. 

In this way did my public school nurture 
another facet of my adult nature—i.e., the ability 
to play a number of games with apparent skill, 
while unobtrusively avoiding the discipline and 
determination that lead to the ultimate heights. 

I was even able to apply this system to the 
rugger field, an arena in which the action is so 
swift and confused that injury and ineffectiveness 
follow almost as a matter of course. 

I preserved myself from both these discomforts 
by obtaining, through persistent talk, the position 
of wing-forward in the second fifteen. In the set 
scrums I leant alertly against the rump of the 
second-row man, head well up to follow the line 
of play. As soon as the ball came out I would run 
quickly in the other direction, to forestall any 
attempt on the part of the opposing scrum-half to 
come round on the blind side. When the looser 
mauls developed I would fall right back, to sup- 
port our three-quarters against a surprise attack; 
when our three-quarters got it I would be plodding 
along in the rear with the ponderous, outdistanced 
forward line. By the end of the match I’d covered 
four times as much ground as anyone else and was 
completely blown—without, however, except by 
accident, ever having been in possession of the 
ball. My mobility on the field was rewarded in 
my last term by second-fifteen colours, not, 
admittedly, the top, but an adequate prize all the 
same. 

The crowning glory, though, of this last term 
was the passing—or whatever is done to it—of the 
Higher Certificate, a severe test, by all accounts, 
of academic knowledge. I passed it by concentrat- 
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ing on the English and the History papers, subjects 
that permitted a generous flow of words, without 
any specific content. Some of the radiance gener- 
ated by these papers must have spilled over on to 
the murkier ones, like Latin, geography and algebra, 
which I could scarcely deal with at all, because 
on balance I just scraped through by what my 
form master described as ‘a singularly short head.’ 
x * * 

Covered, then, with years and second-class 
honours I joined the outside world, where in the 
fullness of time I found myself committed, one 
day, to writing a newspaper article about song- 
plugging in the Charing Cross Road—an undesir- 
able assignment involving, as it did, the discovery 
of facts. 

In the late afternoon my researches brought me 
to Denmark Street, where I suddenly saw a dingy 
visiting-card, pinned to a doorway, bearing a 
familiar name. 

I ran up three flights of dark stairs and there he 
was, moodily drinking tea out of a saucerless cup. 
His desk was piled high with tattered sheet music. 
There was a nude calendar on the wall, and he 
was sucking a small cheroot, but I'd have recog- 
nised him anywhere. It was my old fag-master, 
the former Captain of the House. 

‘Hello, cocker,’ he said, coarsened by the pas- 
sage of the years. ‘Long time no see.’ 

I agreed with him. Then I outlined my difficul- 
ties with the song-plugging story. “There’s so much 
in it,’ I explained. ‘I might be at it for weeks.’ 

‘No need for that, Jack,’ he said reassuringly. 
‘I'm damn nearly as much in the dark as you are, 
but let’s go out and have a beer. We'll fudge some- 
thing up.’ 

We did so, perfectly fitted for the task in hand 
by the specialised training of our old public 
school. 


Middle East Notebook 


By IAN GILMOUR 


RITAIN became involved in the Middle East to 

safeguard her communications with India. But 
when in 1947 she gave India her independence 
she retained the communications; and in the ten 
succeeding years she suffered her two greatest 
humiliations since the war—and, with the excep- 
tion of Munich, of this century—Palestine and 
Suez. The question any visitor to the Middle East 
is bound to ask himself is: Are we going to suffer 
a third? 

The fact that our interest in the Middle East 
was originally secondary or indirect meant that 
we rarely ruled directly. We dominated but did 
not rule—a system which combines all the dis- 
advantages of colonialism with few of the advan- 
tages. Inevitably, therefore, there is much more 
dislike of Britain than is found in our ex-colonies, 
though the dislike is sometimes tinged with respect 
and is now tempered by dislike of others, in par- 
ticular the Americans. Some of the dislike and 
some of the respect is due to the delusion that 
we are much more active and powerful in the 
area than in fact we are. Indeed, anyone who 
spends his time worrying whether or not Britain 
can still be considered a Great Power will be 
pleasantly reassured by a visit to the Middle East. 


In Iran he will be told that the Shah’s regime 
would not last a moment without British support 
and that the British Ambassador changes the 
Prime Minister when he gets bored with the same 
old faces; in Kuwait, that Britain is pushing 
Kuwait into union with Iraq; in Iraq, that Britain 
is preventing Kuwait from joining her. He will 
also, of course, be told that the Hashemites and 
Nuri Pasha are British stooges and that the effec- 
tive centre of Iraqi politics is the British Embassy. 
Even in the Lebanon he will find, possibly to 
his surprise, that we are the dominating factor. 
(‘After all the millions of dollars the Americans 
have spent here,’ an opposition leader told me in 
Beirut, ‘they have only one politician, you have all 
the rest of the Government. They are all your 
protégés, and a lot of gangsters they are.’) Only 
in Egypt—but the Great-Power-minded visitor 
would find Egypt altogether too painful. 

Even Arabs most convinced of this, however, 
find it difficult to explain exactly what we are try- 
ing to do with our power, and those who are not 
find it no easier. Certainly British policy, so far 
as it can be discovered, looks rather lop-sided. An 
Egyptian Minister defined it to me as being ‘to 
hold the Gulf, and to do that you have to hold 
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Iraq.’ But he was giving too great a precision and 
coherence to what is less a policy than a variety 
of vague aspirations—amongst them to keep the 
Russians out, stand no nonsense from Nasser and 
settle the Arab-Israeli problem. In attempting to 
keep the Russians out we are behaving like those 
astute detectives who, when they have their 
quarry covered, refuse to be taken in by signs 
that they are about to be hit on the head by 
an accomplice behind them. Only in our case 
there is somebody behind us. While the Baghdad 
Pact resolutely faces Russia to the north, the 
Russians have gone round behind and are facing 
it from the south. Moreover, while opposing the 
Russians we do not have diplomatic relations with 
two of the three biggest units in the area— 
the United Arab Republic and Saudi Arabia. Our 
attitude to Colonel Nasser and Egypt is particu- 
larly odd. Less than two years ago Colonel 
Nasser was being denounced as a menace to this 
country’s vital interests, and Egypt was described 
by Mr. John Connell in a book defending the 
Suez operation as The Most Important Country. 
What are we doing about Colonel Nasser and 
The Most Important Country today? Taking 
every opportunity to denounce him in the press 
and from time to time holding talks on financial 
problems at civil-service level in Rome. 

The Government is not alone in trying to ignore 
or despise Nasser. Two books on the Middle East 
were published in February, one by a Conserva- 
tive, one by a Socialist. The Conservative, Mr. 
Anthony Nutting, confidently told his readers: 
‘Nasser ... is a conspirator, not a statesman. 
In this role he has offended and estranged his 
friends and braced and forewarned his enemies. 
This plus his flirtation with Moscow is losing him 
the campaign to subject the Arab world to his 
domination. . . . Provided the West do not ruin 
everything by attacking or arresting him, he will 
in due course meet a conspirator’s fate.’ The 
Socialist, Mr. Paul Johnson, was equally sanguine. 
Britain was to become ‘the patron of Arab 
nationalism.’ We would apparently discharge the 
duties of this rather obscure office by. educating 
Arab Socialists at a summer school in Britain and 
by breaking the Arab blockade of Israel—an 
activity on the face of it more becoming to the 
patron of Jewish than of Arab nationalism. But 
be that as it may, Mr. Johnson managed to write 
his chapter describing in some detail Britain’s ‘new 
role’ in the Middle East without once mentioning 


Nasser. 


THE SHEIKHDOMS 


Whatever else we do about the Persian Gulf 
we do not ignore it. Every schoolboy now knows 
or soon will that over half the oil used in this 
country is Kuwaiti oil, and everybody has read 
how in a few short years the Sheikhdom has moved 
from camels to Cadillacs. Much has been made 
of the fantastic extravagance and opulence of 
Kuwait, and the most lurid colours have been 


~ used to describe the place. Undoubtedly it has 


bizarre elements. Its technical school opened with 
eight students and twenty-two teachers. But with 
oil revenues of £100 million and a population 
of only 200,000 it has surely been right not to 
emulate the budgetary strictness of Mr. Paul 
Getty. In such circumstances extravagance is 
seemly. There has, too, been some inefficiency, 
but it really does not matter very much—it may 
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even be a good thing if it helps to spread the 
wealth. Kuwaitis now run practically everything 
themselves and on the whole they manage very 
well. Politically there is the usual yearning for 
Arab unity combined with the (justifiable) suspi- 
cion that all outsiders are after their money. 
Kuwait has no recognisable form of govern- 
ment, a situation which those who have been 
educated in the. West and used to classifying 
countries as monarchies or republics, colonies or 
independent States, dictatorships or democracies, 
etc., find degrading if not intolerable. Even the 
wrong sort of government would be preferable, 
they think, to no sort of government. Kuwait is 
in fact an independent State with British protec- 
tion; it is quite independent internally; and 
externally although Britain conducts the foreign 
policy of the Sheikhdom, she conducts it in, as it 
were, a civil-service capacity. The policy is the 
Ruler’s; we carry it out. There are, not surpris- 
ingly, no democratic institutions, and there is 
no system of law other than Sheikhly justice, 
which is haphazard and inevitably unpopular. 
Political activity is largely confined to the clubs. 
There, in considerable luxury provided by the 
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Government, clubmen can reform the world and 
Kuwait to their hearts’ content. They are not 
noticeably grateful for the facilities provided; but 
no doubt gratitude was not expected. By canalis- 
ing political activity into the clubs the Govern- 
ment ensures that the politically discontented 
speak only to the converted. I spent an evening 
at one of them, and on Turkish coffee—alcohol 
is forbidden in Kuwait except in exclusively non- 
Kuwaiti circles—I did my best to answer com- 
plaints against Britain, America, Iraq, Israel, 
Jordan and almost everything else that has hap- 
pened in the last forty years. The only man in no 
need of defence was Colonel Nasser. 

The Sheikdoms of Bahrein and Qatar are in a 
similar relationship to us, though they are in 
differing stages of development from Kuwait and 
have much less oil. We have Political Agents in 
each of them and a Political Resident for the 
whole Gulf, who lives in Bahrein. 


* * * 


Obviously this set-up does not look very per- 
manent, and a number of suggestions have been 
made. Mr. Nutting thinks that there should be a 
Five-Power guarantee by Britain, America, Iraq, 
Iran and Saudi Arabia of the status quo in the 
Gulf. But as Iraq wants Kuwait, Iran wants 
Bahrein and Saudi Arabia would like practically 
everything, this might be rather difficult to secure. 
It has also been suggested that we should tell the 
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Sheikhs that in a few years’ time we shall have 
pulled out completely except for guaranteeing 
their independence, but that is substantially the 
present position and we should in the popular 
mind be just as closely identified with the 
regimes as ever we were. A third possibility is 
that Kuwait, Bahrein and Qatar should be 
formed into a federation. But there is no reason 
to believe that either the rulers or the peoples 
of the Sheikhdoms want to be federated, and no 
particular reason to believe that such a federation 
would work. Joined together they would be 
scarcely less vulnerable than they are singly; in- 
deed, a federation would look so appetising to 
outsiders that they might be more so. 

What we could do, it seems to me, is to abolish 
the titles of Political Resident and Political Agent. 
Apparently the words do not sound so bad in 
Arabic, but to have Ambassadors and Ministers 
instead of these relics of the Indian Empire would 
make our position look more normal, though logi- 
cally if we had an Ambassador other countries 
shov'd have one too. But logic could be dis- 
regarded; and there will anyway probably come 
a time when other countries will have representa- 
tives in the Sheikhdoms whatever name we give 
to ours. 

Such a change would be only a small step, and 
in general our policy of holding on and hoping 
for the best seems the right one. It is not tidy or 
spectacular and it is unlikely to last for long. 
But there are few places in the world where it 
is possible to have a long-term policy; and it is not 
what we do or leave undone there, but what 
happens elsewhere in the Middle East that will 
determine what happens in the Gulf. The future of 
the Sheikhdoms cannot be considered in isolation 
from the rest of the area any more than the future 
of India in 1947 could have been settled by 
agreement with the Indian Princes. 


Saup1 ARABIA 

Our stay in Saudi Arabia lasted four hours. 
We had been given visas by the Saudi Arabian 
Embassy in Teheran; but when we arrived at 
Dhahran we were told that they were the wrong 
sort; and that so far from being allowed to go on to 
Riyadh and Jeddah, we were not to leave the air- 
port and were to take the first plane out of the 
country. Eventually the authorities relented to 
the extent of allowing us to go to lunch with 
ARAMCO before returning to Bahrein. Although 
this could not rank as an altogether successful 
visit, it might have been worse. Not tong before, 
a Pepsi-Cola executive had arrived with a visa 
which also did not satisfy the Saudis. The ‘first 
plane’ in his case happened to be to Karachi, 
whence, not having a visa for Pakistan, he was 
sent on to Colombo. 

Saudi Arabia broke off diplomatic relations 
with this country over Suez; but it is the Buraimi 
question that prevents their resumption. Buraimi, 
which consists of eight villages, six of them be- 
longing to Abu Dhabi and two to Muscat, is the 
strategic key to Oman; and, having a relatively 
good summer climate, it is the Aix-les-Bains of 
Abu Dhabi. The Saudis occupied it in 1952 and 
were driven out by us in October, 1955. Just be-. 
cause our case—or rather that of the Ruler of 
Abu Dhabi and the Sultan of Muscat—is so 
strong and that of Saudi Arabia so weak, it is 
extraordinarily difficult to devise a compromise 
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which would be fair to Abu Dhabi and Muscat 
and which would save the faces of the Saudis. 
Nevertheless, to do so should not be beyond the 
wit of man, particularly as there is no oil there. 

Last weekend the Emir Feisal indicated that the 
Saudis would accept arbitration: Possibly the 
Sheikhs of Kuwait, Bahrein and Qatar might act 
as mediators, though they would probably be 
reluctant to be put in a position whereby they 
might have to offend Saudi Arabia. A neutral 
zone is more than the Saudis deserve, but it 
may be the eventual solution. 


Asu DHABI 


I was described in the Teheran Times as ‘Mr. 
Iran Kilmore’ and in the Abadan News slightly 
less lethally as ‘the grandson of newspaper pro- 
prietor Lord Beaverbrook,’ which was, I suppose, 
meant to be a compliment. The relationship pre- 
ceded me down the Persian Gulf and, for some 
reason which I did not understand, it was easier 
to tell the Ruler of Abu Dhabi, who was looking 
forward to a discussion on the iniquities of the 
Express, that this would be profitless—as grand- 
father and grandson did not get on—than to tell 
him we were not relations. Throughout our stay he 
referred to me as ‘Brook.’ 

Abu Dhabi is still in the pre-petrol phase of 
Arab life. For many years various companies have 
been searching for oil on the mainland, but they 
have found nothing. It looks, however, as if the 
Ruler’s patience will be rewarded by better luck 
_ in the sea. The demesne of Abu Dhabi includes 
Das Island in the Gulf, and using Das as a base 
a company, two-thirds owned by BP and one- 
third by the French, is drilling in the sea by means 
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of a monstrous contraption which stands on stilts 
on the sea bed. The drillers spend half their time 
on the barge and half on Das recuperating. When 
I-landed there by helicopter, nothing had been 
found. But since then some traces of oil (the first 
to be found in the Gulf) have been discovered, 
but it is not yet known if it is there in commer- 
cial quantities. If it is not, the barge will pull up 
its legs and try elsewhere. 


TRAQ 


Iraq’s progress has been vast. She genuinely 
spends 70 per cent. of her considerable oil revenue 
on developing the country, and her ably run De- 
velopment Board has some staggering achieve- 
ments to its credit. To build the Wadi Tharthar 
barrage and ditch near Samarra it was necessary 
to move half as much earth as had to be moved 
for the construction of the entire Suez Canal. The 
barrage with the golden dome of Samarra in the 
background makes a fine sight from the air; at 
least we were told it does. When we flew over it 
they had taken it into their heads to peel the gold 
off the dome, leaving what looked like a mud hut. 

Both the Tigris and the Euphrates have 
been tamed and Baghdad freed from the danger 
of flooding. Irrigation has reclaimed enormous 
areas of previously arid land, though since irriga- 
tion in Mesopotamia produces salination unless 
it is checked by adequate drainage there is a 
danger that it will all go out of use again, and 
some of it has already been lost. But then econo- 
mic triumphs have brought the regime no political 
dividends, and it is doubtful if they will do so 
even when the benefits from them have seeped 
much wider and farther down than they have 
already done. Not that Iraq is badly governed. 
Cairo Radio wildly exaggerates the number of 
political prisoners. Iraqis leaving Cairo are in the 
habit of making moving farewell speeches to 
the effect that for what they have said and done 
in Cairo they are bound to be thrown into a 
dungeon. But to their relief or disappointment 
their arrival in Baghdad is less dramatic: they 
merely go home. 

The regime has been unnecessarily harsh with 
political parties and the press. Iraq treats news- 
papers like other countries treat night clubs: one 
has been closed forty-five times in thirty years. 
And the censorship, like all censorships, is some- 
times foolish. 


But all in all Iraq is an unusually benevolent . 


and highly competent police State, and its rulers 
may well feel the injustice that their efforts are 
so ill-rewarded with popularity. For ill-rewarded 
they certainly are. It is not easy to find a sup- 
porter of the Government who is not a member of 
it. Partly, this is due to a hangover from the Otto- 
man Empire and the British Mandate. Govern- 
ments are still regarded as engines of foreign 
domination. But the primary reason is Arab 
nationalism. As elsewhere nationalism is identified 
with Nasser. Estimates of the extent of pro-Nasser 
feeling in the country obviously cannot be at all 
exact, but even people who deplored everything 
to do with Egypt did not put it below 80 per cent. 

In these circumstances one cannot help think- 
ing it unwise of Iraq to have a head-on clash with 
Egypt. Iraq did not congratulate Nasser on the 
formation of the United Arab Republic. And 
when Nasser congratulated Iraq in quite warm 
terms on the formation of the Federation with 
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Jordan, her reply was cold and late. This was 
extraordinarily inept. It is compulsory orthodoxy 
for Arabs to welcome any diminution in the 
number of Arab States, and the resulting war of 
words between Cairo and Baghdad was regarded 
by Iraqis as being caused by their Government. 

Baghdad Radio has recently been making much 
of the idea or fact that Egyptians are not Arabs. 
It may have drawn some blood on this point 
(particularly as some of Cairo Radio’s lies have 
been even wilder than usual and of the sort that 
can be seen to be untrue, e.g. imaginary fiots in 
Baghdad): but it will not have much effect. Cairo 
is the centre of the Arab world culturally and 
politically, and Baghdad is not going to replace 
it any more than Manchester, with all its virtues, 
could seriously compete with London. 


EGYPT 


Cairo is not looking its best just now. In 
order to demonstrate to the Syrians that they were 
as excited as they were at the formation of the 
United Arab Republic, the Egyptians have built 
a series of stage triumphal arches at the main road 
junctions. Unfortunately, the Revolutionary 
Council's esthetic sense is less highly developed 
than its political, and it would be hard to imagine 
a more regrettable amalgamation of the tawdry 
and the garish, the vulgar and the gimcrack. 
Happily, some of them were blown down by 
the wind, but, refusing to learn, the Egyptians 
built them up again. Because of a new rent law 
the Cairo building boom is at an end, but while 
it lasted it produced some good skyscrapers— 
though there are ugly rumours that the biggest 
one, which is next door to the Italian Embassy, 
is about to fall on top of it. 

The English have been virtually absent only 
since Suez, but the Egyptians’ idea of us seems 
to have been frozen into a mould made in about 
1922. People were shocked and incredulous when 
in an unguarded moment I admitted that I did 
not play polo, (It is still played regularly and 
skilfully at the Gezira Club.) But absence has 
certainly made the Egyptians’ hearts grow fonder 
and Cairo is a pleasant place for the English to 
visit at the moment. It is true that they may 
occasionally be embarrassed by tactless reminis- 
cences about bombs—but embarrassment is some- 
how greatly diminished by the Egyptian tendency 
to pronounce the second ‘b’ in bomb. 

Officially Anglo-Egyptian relations are con- 
fined to spasmodic financial talks in Rome. 
Our attitude to them is understandable, but 
it has not been sensible. Nor, indeed, has 
that of the Egyptians. They have been 
extraordinarily dilatory, and after agreeing to 
leave out of the talks inter-governmental claims 
they changed their mind and now say that a 
settlement of their war-damage claims is essential 
to an agreement. Nevertheless, it seems that this 
change of mind was provoked by our putting 
into a draft agreement a disclaimer of liability— 
a foolish and unnecessary thing to do; and it also 
seems that on the question of neutral arbitration 
on the value of British property which has been 
nationalised by Egypt the Egyptians have made 
more concessions than we have. 

If the Egyptians give way again and agree that - 
their bomb-damage claims should be set off 
against the Canal Base—at the moment they are 
claiming that the former amounts to about £25 
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million more than the value of the latter—we may 
get an agreement, but it will be worth much less 
than it need have been. It is here that the Govern- 
ment’s basic hypocrisy over Suez has been 
damaging. Very few erstwhile Suez men will now 
in private defend the operation (the farthest they 
will go is to say, ‘Whatever the rights and wrongs 
of Suez. . .’). But they do not dare to admit it in 
public, and such an admission would do untold 
good to Anglo-Egyptian relations. The Egyptians 
still have a feeling that we do not regard them 
as equals, that we regard them as people it is 
all right to beat up every now and then. And our 
refusal to admit what we know and they know 
perfectly well—that we were utterly in the wrong 
—lends force to that feeling. For the Minister of 
State at the Foreign Office to get up in the House 
of Commons and say that we do not recognise 
any liability for the damage done by our bomb- 
ing and invasion may be a shrewd piece of finan- 
cial hard bargaining, but bombs and bullets are 
a harder currency than the pound sterling, and 
if we want to have good relations with Egypt 
and not merely to ‘save ourselves a few million 
pounds, a generous gesture, not undignified 
haggling, is the proper course. 

Perhaps, however, the Government does not 
want good relations with Egypt? What, after all, 
are we trying to do to Colonel Nasser? Dis- 
place him? Drive him ever farther into the 
arms of the Russians? Send him to Coventry for 
having been bombed? The Government has stood 
Clausewitz’s maxim that war is an extension of 
diplomacy by other means on its head to read 
‘diplomacy is an extension of war by other 
means.’ What it has not noticed is that we lost 
the war. To try economic pressure and then mili- 
tary pressure is a sensible enough procedure, 
but to invert the sequence is less effective. 

Possibly at the back of the Government’s mind 
is the pious hope that economic pressure will 
topple Nasser. In an area where the normal mode 
of political action is conspiracy and plot, any- 
thing can happen, but Nasser seems less likely 
to fall from power than any other political leader 
in the Middle East. Not that the economic pres- 
sure has been without effect. There is a serious 
shortage of consumer goods which hurts the only 
people in Egypt who have political importance. 
There has already been trouble at Alexandria over 
cotton sales to Eastern Europe, and there are signs 
of a return of corruption. Classical Egyptian 
corruption was over land, and because the new 
corruption has nothing to do with land it has not 
been noticed. But the civil service did not get 
the rise it was promised to match the rise given 
to the army at the time of Suez, and shortage 
of money and shortage of goods have dimmed 
the idealism of the first years of the revolution. 
Minor bureaucratic corruption which was un- 
known a year or two ago has begun. It is on a 
small scale, but it is there. However, corruption 
in Egypt is of doubtful advantage to this 
country, and so far from bringing Nasser down 
or making him more amenable our economic 
pressure merely drives him to further external 
excesses. 

It can be argued, and no doubt would be by 
the Government, that to come to any terms with 
Nasser which were not an extremely hard bargain 
would be construed throughout the Middle East 
as a blow to our prestige and a kick in the 
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stomach to our present friends in the area. Un- 
fortunately, our prestige has already suffered; 
nobody in the Middle East regards Suez as any- 
thing but a disastrous failure, and for us to 
admit it would not make the failure any more 
obvious than it is already. It is no good trying to 
save a face you have already lost. 

Nor would a rapprochement with Nasser harm 
our friends. Indeed, it would considerably help 
them. Our only friends in the area, to all practical 
purposes, are the regime in Iraq and Jordan and 
the Rulers of the Persian Gulf. Plainly the Sheikhs 
of the Gulf would lose nothing by improved 
Anglo-Egyptian relations. What of the Govern- 
ment of Iraq and Jordan? The rulers of Iraq are 
the oldest and best friends of the West in the 
Middle East and there can be no question of our 


G The Man We Killed 


Sil 


letting them down. But even. less than us are they 
helped by our present identification with them. 
So long as they are regarded as British stooges, 
their chances of coming out on top in. their 
struggle with Egypt are negligible. 

Neither Iraq’s cold war with Egypt nor 
Britain’s identification with Iraq, then, is to the 
advantage of either Iraq or Britain. That is not 
so much to say that we should back both horses 
in the Arab race—that we should imitate that 
prudent racehorse-owner in Iraq who has called 
one of his horses Nasser-Nuri—as that we should 
back neither horse. Certainly if we go on as we are 
we are liable to find ourselves with a number 
of Chiang’ Kai-sheks on our hands and no 
Formosa. 

(To be concluded) 


). 


By STRIX 


NE of us is a Cabinet Minister. One of us 

died of drink last month. One is an earl. 
One committed suicide many years ago. One, I 
think, is an expert on Russia. One is an admiral. 
Some I have forgotten altogether. Several others 
must be dead. 

The man we killed was called Mr. Jackson. He 
was a master at our private school towards the 
end of the First War. I do not remember him as 
clearly as I should; one reason for this is that 
he did not last long. 

I suppose he was about twenty-five. He had 
reddish hair which stood up over his forehead 
in a quiff. He wore spectacles with metal rims 
and a blazer with a crest on the breast pocket. 
He was very short-sighted and we believed him 
to make matters worse by not cleaning his 
spectacles. He had a plaintive, rather common 
voice and a lolloping gait. He took the Sixth Form 
in (I think) Greek; I am ashamed that I cannot 
remember his subject with certainty. 

Mr. Jackson was, I suppose, fairly typical of 
the sort of material with which headmasters have 
to make up their staffs in the closing stages of a 
major war. All I can recall about his previous 
career is that it had taken him to Singapore, 
where, he told us, the natives played football with 
bare feet. He had served as a special constable 
during disturbances in the city, and was easily 
encouraged to relate his memories of those stir- 
ring times. They were not sensational; once Mr. 
Jackson had been-on duty all night and it had 
rained without stopping. 

It would be interesting to know how many 
hours or days or weeks in the school year are 
lost to learning by boys inducing masters to em- 
bark on martial or other reminiscences. In my 
time at Eton there was a French master—and 
he really looked like a French master—called M. 
Larsonnier, who had served with the French con- 
tingent which helped tosack Peking after the Boxer 
Rebellion. If you could only get him started, he 
had a splendid set-piece. ‘Who was ze first into 
ze Forbidden City? It was I! Who was ze first 
into ze Winter Palace? It was I! Who was ze 
first into ze Empress Dowager’s bedroom? It was 
I!’ ‘And who’ (we would wittily chime in) ‘was 





ze first into ze Empress Dowager’s bed?’ I imagine 
that less time is wasted in this way at girls’ schools. 
* * 7. 

Mr. Jackson never had a chance. It was not 
merely that he had no authority and was easily 
gulled; schoolmasters of this more or less he!p- 
less kind generally arouse in their tormentors a 
sort of mercy or tolerance, based perhaps on the 
feeling that if they are handled too barbarousiy 
they will be replaced by some sterner fellow and 
there will be no more cakes and ale. 

But for some reason we actively disliked Mr. 
Jackson, who had.a cocksure manner and a grat- 
ing personality, and we gave him the full treat- 
ment. Our school was near the coast, and sc on 
after he arrived Mr. Jackson, jaded no doub: by 
the enervating climate of the tropics, was heard 
to speak in appreciative terms of the sea- 
breezes which stole into his bedroom. We took 
the first opportunity of wedging a bloater under 
the springs of his mattress. 

‘Good morning, sir. Lovely fresh breeze this 
morning, isn’t there? You'd never think we were 
a mile from the sea, would you, sir?’ 

Mr. Jackson would concur in a baffled way. 

At length masters with adjacent bedrooms were 
impelled to investigate, and the putrescent bloater 
was removed. 

‘Good morning, sir. Did you see that perfectly 
beastly case in the paper, sir? No, sir, not that 
one; after all, there’s nothing specially unpatriotic 
about murder. We meant the case where a man 
was fined for hoarding food. I do think that 
sort of thing is absolutely rotten when there's a 
war on, don't you, sir? Apparently he used to 
hide itin his bedroom. . . .” 

And so on. Our worst excesses are lost in a 
merciful oblivion, but my recollection is that we 
kept up a relentless pressure and that Mr. Jack- 
son ceased to be cocksure and became jumpy, 
irritable and maladjusted. 

” + * 

In the only incident I remember clearly, indeed 
vividly, | played the leading part. Mr. Jackson was 
the sort of master who impels boys, once they 
have established an ascendancy over him, to see 
how much further they can go, and one day 
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I decided to take a grass-snake into his class. 

We wore, in the summer, grey sweaters and 
grey flannel shorts. I put the grass-snake, which 
was about three feet long, but used to being 
handled, in my pocket and kept my hand over 
it as a precaution. It had had a feed a few days 
before and at first observed a perfect decorum. 

After a bit I became over-confident and relaxed 
my vigilance. The snake got its head up my 
sleeve and began to climb up my arm. Readers 
who have been in this particular situation will 
know that, once a serpent has started climbing 
up your arm under your sleeve, it matters little 
how much of the serpent is left in your pocket; 
you cannot get it back into the pocket by using 
the arm it is climbing up, and you cannot bring 
your other hand into play against it without taking 
your sweater off, which—leaving snakes and 
schoolmasters out of it—I defy anyone to do 
with one hand in his pocket. 

Being at the top of the class, I sat directly 
underneath Mr. Jackson’s beaky nose. I was in 
a quandary. Seventy-five per cent. of the snake 
had not yet passed the start-line and was still 
in my pocket. I decided to try and stabilise this 
situation and gripped it convulsively round what, 
if it had been me, would have corresponded to 
its chest. 


The snake cannot be blamed for failing to 


understand my motives. It felt thwarted, and 
began to hiss. Human beings, when they hiss, hiss 
outwards; a grass-snake makes a sound exactly 
like a human being drawing his breath sharply 
inwards while the stitches are being taken out of 
a wound. 

‘Strix,’ asked Mr. Jackson, peering down at 
me, ‘are you in pain?’ 

‘No, sir,’ I said. I thought it prudent to let go 
of the snake. It stopped hissing but went on 
climbing. 

My urgent duty now was to prevent it doing 
what, if left to itself, it would do, which was to 
make a bid for freedom by wriggling out through 
the collar of my sweater. By this time, the snake’s 
rear echelon having left my pocket, I had both 
hands free and was easily able, by clasping them 
to my throat in a rather precious manner, to deny 
it egress. The snake turned south, towards my 
midriff. 

It now had room to manceuvre and was moving 
well; there was nothing to do but to grab it 
before it escaped from my sweater. I clasped one 
hand to my stomach and got it round the neck. 
It started hissing again. 

‘What is the matter?’ asked Mr. Jackson 
irritably. ‘Is something hurting you?’ My bosom 
was heaving convulsively, on account of the 
snake, 

I said that as a matter of fact I didn’t feel 
very well and stumbled from the room, clutching 
my midriff as though I had been partially dis- 
embowelled. 

* * * 

I wish I could believe that a childish prank, 
which he never knew had been perpetrated, was 
the worst we did to Mr. Jackson; but I am afraid 
it was not. When after a mild influenza epidemic 
we heard that he had died I doubt if I was alone 
among my fellow-pupils in feeling a vague sense 
of guilt. I will not say that we actually killed 
him; but I have always had an uneasy feeling 
that we hounded him into his grave. 
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The Colour of Sadism 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


No Time to Die, (Odeon, Marble 
Arch.)—The Camp on Blood 
Island. (London Pavilion.) 

WE had two prisoner-of-war films 

this week, and the same scene 

\Y appeared in them both: a prisoner 

li known to have collaborated with 

the camp guards sees the other prisoners closing 

round for vengeance. It was an easy scene to 
dramatise: the hunters moving slowly forward, 
blocking every means of escape, hard-eyed, justi- 
fied avengers; the victim’s panic and terror. In 

No Time to Die (director: Terence Young; U 

certificate) we had the kill itself, or rather an off- 

screen bit of ghoulishness more effective, since 
it was in colour, than the grosser sadistic episodes 
of The Camp on Blood Island (director: Val 

Guest; X certificate): the victim vanished behind 

a piece of wall, gave a kind of hiccup, and the 

water coming down a sluice turned suddenly red. 

‘Yum yum!’ yelled a boy of about ten in front 

of me, waving his arms and legs with glee; and he 

made the same sort of noise at every subsequent 
killing, of which there were plenty, one of the 
heroes being a homicidal maniac wherever Ger- 
mans—armed or unarmed, guards, prisoners, 
guilty or innocent—were concerned. The use of 
horror for fun is now so general in the cinema that 
indignation about particular examples grows 
blunted; but at least they are generally shown as 
horrible, as officially reprehensible, however sub- 
liminally attractive. When the Japanese in The 
Camp on Blood Island cut off their victims’ heads 
with whirling swords, we are not asked to applaud 
and cry ‘Yum yum!’ But in the case of the two 
spy episodes, the plain sadism was by implication 
justified because, in both cases, the victims were 
guilty. Small boys may yell at cowboy films as the 
villains go down like ninepins in the corral; but 

that is nursery warfare by comparison. Here in a 

film with a U certificate they are invited to cheer 
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Last night, Lord ALTHoRP’s Budget was completely 
demolished. The Landed interest mustered strong, and, 
on the motion of Sir WILLIAM INGILBY, carried a reso- 
lution by which the duty on malt is to be reduced 
from 20s, 8d. to 10s. per quarter. The Malt-duty last 
year yielded 4,825,000 /.; so that the reduction, even 
with increased consumption, may be held to amount 
to upwards of two millions. Lord ALTHOoRP and Lord 
JoHN RUSSELL strenuously opposed the reduction, 
and threatened the Landlords with the imposition of a 
Property-tax, They were beaten, however, on a divi- 
sion, by a majority of 162 to 152. 

The House, it will be seen, was not a full one; and 
the Morning Chronicle intimates that Ministers were 
taken by surprise, and, had they been better prepared, 
could easily have brought down a majority to back 
them. How far this may be true, we cannot tell: but 


a lynch mob going into slow, deliberate action, 
secure in the moral snugness of knowing the vic- 
tim’s guilt. Mob justice and lynch law are under- 
standable in the heat of the moment from people 
who have suffered terribly; but they are terrible 
in themselves, an evil fruit of evil. Here, fourteen 
years after the end of the war we are called on, 
twice over so that it can hardly be coincidence, to 
sympathise with the head-shaving exuberant 
savagery of personal revenge. 

Another thing that bothers me about war films 
(and we have had an exhausting lot of them lately) 
is this business of nationalism; or of how to 
present the enemy’s guilt without sneering at his 
race. The Second World War was an ideological, 
not a nationalistic, war, and on the whole (though 
some sinister slit-eyed Japs urged us from posters 
to greater efforts with scrap iron or war savings) 
nationalism kept quite creditably out of it in this 
country. With war films made so soon after a war 
like the last, the whole business becomes too subtle 
altogether. For what is needed is that difficult 
ethical art of hating the sin but not hating the 
sinner, in this case hating Nazism and Fascism 
and Emperor-worship but not Germans and 
Italians and Japanese. And in the film, a medium 
that talks through implication, through visual sug- 
gestion and prejudice and persuasion, more than 
direct argument, what are you to do? If you have 
a Nazi or a Fascist played by a German or an 
Italian (or, which is more usual, by a non-German 
or a non-Italian playing a caricature of one), how 
are you to dissociate Nazi or Fascist from national 
or racial characteristics? No Time to Die com- 
promised by showing its enemies as thugs or 
comics, and since most of the actors were the 
wrong nationality anyway, no one need take it 
much to heart. The Camp on Blood Island had 
its Japanese monsters, mostly played by non- 
Japanese and looking, even to my ignorant eye, 
about as authentic as Madame Butterfly put on 
by the Tunbridge Wells Young Conservatives. We 
all know Japan had its monsters (and that arch 
monster-hunter, Lord Russell of Liverpool, gives 
the film his imprimatur); but in the case of a 
people whose appearance differs so much from 
ours it is impossible to dissociate moral 
monstrosity from mere physical difference. Any- 
one of an unfamiliar race looks cruel if you 
photograph him from below; looks brutal if his 
table manners differ from yours; looks depraved 
if he gets excited and you cannot understand what 
he is saying. Perhaps the only hope is to show the 
enemy in cases where the sorrows of war unite the 
races, like the beautiful performance from 
Tagaki as the Japanese sergeant in A Town Like 
Alice, who died among his prisoners, beloved 
and mourned. But that disposes of individual 
responsibility; and the whole circle starts again. 

The most ‘civilised’ of recent war films, and on 
the whole the most attractive, have simply for- 
gotten the enemy’s guilt and gone on the gentle- 
manly but mistaken assumption that Nazi and 
Fascist commanders could be as honourable and 
as likeable as anyone else. The Battle of the River 
Plate, with its brave, agreeable, uncommitted 











Captain Langsdorff, had a big success in Ger- 
many, and no wonder; and I recently read 
enthusiastic notices in Italian newspapers about 
The Silent Enemy, the film about Commander 
Crabb, since for once it showed war-time Italians 
in a position of dignity. The Enemy Below showed 
how a Nazi U-boat commander could, if played 
by Curt Jurgens, be quite as charming as his 
American opponent; and at a deeper level, more 
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involved but still not facing the issue of personal 
responsibility, Curt Jurgens again played the un- 
committed Nazi charmer in the German film The 
Devil's General. A war film at present seems able 
to be ideologically wrong and nationalistically 
right or ideologically right and nationalistically 
wrong; except in an unusually intelligent case like 
The Bridge on the River Kwai, whose message 
was more or less pacifist anyway. 


, Style in Context 


By BASIL TAYLOR 


Muc# twentieth-century art has 
tried to refute the conception of 
style which ruled the nineteenth 
century, an idea of style which 
resulted, for example, in the equa- 
tion Christian equals Gothic. But 
inevitably a period which has seen 
unparalleled historicism and collecting has pro- 
duced two divergent modern styles. One is the 
consequence of looking at the present histori- 
cally and the other of looking at it eclectically. 
Picasso, of course, has leafed through the 
museums with mrore zest than anyone else, but 
he only exaggerates a commonplace; and in this 
matter one of the most interesting cases has been 
Sir Jacob Epstein who, stylistically, has for forty 
years been leading a double life. There has been 
his sequence of portrait busts in bronze which 
have always belonged to the tradition of European 
humanistic art; the distortions and personal man- 
nerisms, his energetic handling of the clay and the 
consistently nervous forms they denote are 
characteristic of Jewish art rather than any 
modern habit. In company with these he has made 
other modelled sculptures, larger in scale, such 
as Lucifer and the Madonna and Child in 
Cavendish Square. 

It is typical of most of these pieces that they 
should present personages rather than living 
people, but in each case the figures and themes 
possess a fixed and sometimes limited range of 
references and allusions. This long sequence of 
bronzes has been punctuated by a much smaller 
number of large carvings such as Genesis, Adam, 
Jacob and the Angel, works which symbolise 
vast themes fundamental to human nature, destiny 
and history. In their symbolic ambition and 
intention they might well belong to the nine- 
teenth century, but the idea of man’s status and 
evolution they present is entirely modern. These 
works do not belong to the humanistic tradition 
which Epstein has reassessed and reinterpreted 
in his portraits, but to a period which has dis- 
covered tribal art and used it as a revivifying 
influence. In his combative autobiography he has 
warned us not to look at these pieces through an 
experience of primitive sculpture, but in spite 
of the warning the references are unmistakable 
and exact parallels can easily be recognised. 

Since Gauguin, artists have used primitive art 
as a means of escaping from outmoded European 
forms and styles, leaving out of account their 
magical, religious or social sources; they have 
been valued for their formal vitality and for the 
absence of classical canons and associations. I say 








‘since Gauguin’ because that artist’s discovery of 
‘the primitive was the expression of an urge to be 
rid of European rationalism; he was as much 
concerned with the spirit as the form. Epstein’s 
artistic relative is, in fact, Gauguin rather than, 
say, Picasso, and in his use of the primitive in- 
fluence for huge symbolic works with an ideologi- 
cal content his approach has been very different 
from most of his contemporaries. 

I have always felt that the response to these 
large carvings must be influenced very greatly by 
personal inclination; either one is convinced and 
persuaded by his conception or they are bound 
to provoke, as they have done, extreme and pas- 
sionate feeling. The TUC Memorial, which, with 
Lazarus, stands at an angle to the others, presents 
a more complicated issue of taste and judgment. 
The figure of the male corpse, the dead body of a 
worker, is not very dependent upon the inspiration 
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of primitive art—no more so than the Lazarus— 
but the woman bearing the corpse immediately 
recalls the vast Easter Island figures, especially 
when viewed from the side. In this respect the 
memorial contains two different conflicts or at 
least oppositions. In itself, away from its setting, 
it seems to symbolise the dual character of 
Epstein’s art. The worker, it seems to say, may be 
embodied in a style which belongs more or less 
to a local tradition, but the more deeply allusive 
image of the woman demands a symbolic concep- 
tion and for Epstein that means a reference to 
the primitive. 


The trouble is that the primitive in the mid- 
twentieth century has associations which may be 
just as limiting, and which belong inescapably to 
the recent history of European art and sensibility. 
Can it, I wonder, persuade either the sophisticated 
or the unsophisticated observer? There is another 
and more perplexing opposition when one views 
the work in its context. The TUC belongs to the 
history of European democratic ideas and institu- 
tions, however much these may have come to 
belong to the world as a whole; at no other time 
could there have been this split between style and 
social context. David’s Romans may only have 
seemed precisely relevant to the more intellectual 
Revolutionary, but in conception they belonged 
all the same. Epstein has periodically grappled 
with the largest problem and the most demanding 
themes. Does his answer, like Gauguin’s, involve 
a form of exile? When I regret that he did not 
find the solution for this memorial in the terms of 
his other sculpture, I am confessing that for all 
their sculptural eloquence I have never found his 
quasi-primitive conceptions satisfactory. 


Too Much Material 


By JOHN 


To set the new series, The Common 
Room, in a secondary modern 
school was a promising start. But 
none of the staff would have been 
out of place at Greyfriars or the 
Abbey School; they talked, as we 
say in Yorkshire, too well-off. The 
title of the episode, ‘That Great Artist Busoni, 
meant, it goes without saying, that there would 
be a great many mild witticisms at the expense 
of what some people call Modern Art. Busoni 
wore a beard (surprise, surprise!) and was a bit 


-of a twister. I thought that his pictures were 


pretty good myself; but I’m just a simple un- 
sophisticated chap who knows what he likes. . 

In Drake’s Progress there was more than one 
Modern Artist. They wore beards, smocks, berets 
and, if female, ponytails, and embraced in public. 
There is no need for me to describe their sculp- 
tures. Pathetic, wistful, lovable Mr. Charlie Drake 
(the adjectives are not mine) was their model. 
The grand finale was his masquerade as the 
head of a Roman gladiator. Let us leave it at that. 

Like my colleague on the Observer I'm begin- 
ning to wonder why there must be so much 
material used by TV. My own remedy—probably 
someone’s anticipated me—is to change pro- 


BRAINE 


grammes only every three days. All the writers 
and artists concerned would be paid at the full 
rate for these repeats, whether live or tele- 
recorded. This would mean that the rewards of 
the talented would be trebled and the untalented 
would be sent empty-handed away. My other 
cure for what ails TV is a levy of five shillings a 
year on all licence-holders, to be spent entirely 
(not a penny to the Government, not a penny 
to the administrators) on paying writers a living 
wage. I suppose that there are a hundred reasons” 
which make these suggestions impracticable; not 
being an expert, I can’t think of one. Incidentally, 
the first suggestion would: quite painlessly cut 
down viewing time. 

It was actually the repeat of Nicholas Nickleby 
on Children’s Television that inspired the Braine 
Plan. I missed the earlier instalments of this 
serial because I was otherwise engaged on the 
particular day of the week on which it was shown; 
I am now, to my great delight, catching up. 
Serialisation naturally suits Dickens; and he had 
enough of the ham in him always to write speak- 
able dialogue. Even speeches which on paper are 
grotesquely stilted come alive when spoken. First 
among equals was Esmond Knight as Wackford 
Squeers, a part which is by no means as easy to 
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SEVENTEEN MILES south of Fremantle, the main 
port of Western Australia, is Australia’s biggest 
refinery - Kwinana —- owned and operated by one of 
the British Petroleum group of companies. 

Nearby a new township has risen amid the gum trees 
and casuarinas of the Australian bush. Named Medina, 
it has been built by the Western Australian authorities 
as the first part of a large new town to house many 
thousands of people whose livelihood will be mainly 
bound up with oil. 

This new town has been planned not only for per- 
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sonnel of Kwinana Refinery, but also for employees of 
the new industries attracted to the area by the building 
of the refinery, with its ready supply of fuel oil and 
other products. 

Kwinana started operating in 1955, and can now 
process 3,000,000 tons of crude oil a year. Important 
new plant is at present being added to meet Australia’s 
ever increasing demand for oil products. 

In Australia, as elsewhere, The British Petroleum 
Company plans the future by taking practical steps 
today. 
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play as it appears. Squeers is so richly comic a 
figure that every word he utters is a pleasure; 
but he is too, make no mistake. about it, evil and 
cruel and abominable. Don’t ask me how Dickens 
managed this balancing trick, but he did. And so 
did Mr. Vincent Tilsey, the adaptor, and so did 
Mr. Knight. 

The point is that many people are permanently 
in the same position regarding some programme. 
And few of them will be able to catch up on 
Children’s TV. They can watch all manner of 
rubbish at other times; but stuff of the standard 
of Nicholas Nickleby is what they ought to be 
watching. 

And there are plays which it is ridiculously 
wasteful to show only once, like Granada’s The 
Myth Makers, William Bast’s sharply told story 
of the cult which springs up overnight from the 
bones of a young actor dead before his time. Ob- 
viously it was inspired by what happened after 
the death of James Dean, but it wasn’t a drame 
a clef. The dead man was a really nasty piece 
of work; horrified, the widow and the press agent 
see the legend grow which the press agent himself 
had helped to create. What I liked best about this 
play was the absence from it of walking-on parts, 
the Dinner Is Served types. Each character was 
an individual, not simply there for the sake of 
the plot, with no existence outside their lines. It’s 
unfair to single anyone out, but I will Mr. Kevin 
Fitzgerald as the juvenile drug-addict, the giggler 
with the knife, his mouth full of the whorehouse 
argot of the Beat Generation. I was sorry, though, 
that the play had to be American: it would have 
been much more exciting if it had happened here. 
And if you don’t believe that it could happen 
here, just take a long look at the faces of the 
audience in certain programmes I won't adver- 
tise by mentioning. 

One showing would be quite enough, though, 
for The Sunday Break, ABC’s religious pro- 
gramme for the young men and women of 
today (I quote). These young men and young 
women wear crew-neck sweaters, open-necked 
shirts, Sloppy Joes, tight jeans and black stock- 
ings—in short, the uniform of the teenagers, 
which they all are. The general idea is that song 
(Miss Maxine Daniels) and dance (jive) at their 
youth club should be punctuated by discussions 
on religion and ethics. But this isn’t what I'd 
term (to quote again) using the newest methods 
of entertainment and information to present the 
oldest story of all—the Word of God. For the 
singing and dancing, though harmless enough, 
have nothing to do with the Word of God. It’s 
the old, old principle: the bitter pill of religion 
needs a sugar coating. “You mustn’t think of God 
as an old man with a beard,’ said Mr. Tom 
Fleming, this week’s chief pill-purveyor, sincere 
in a collar and tie and lounge suit. I have not 


the least doubt that Mr. Fleming is a devout 


Christian and that he is doing what he genuinely 
regards as missionary work. But in that phrase 
(I assure you that I have remembered the gist of 
it) we have epitomised the apologetic, this-won’'t- 
hurt, God-is-my-Friend-and-Co-Pilot approach 
which I personally detest. For God is God the 
Father with a white beard, a terrible old man in 
shining robes, not God the Padre, human and 
chummy. They asked for bread, 1 found myself 
saying, and they were given a box of pink 
marshmallows. 
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Finally, let me mention a programme, the same 
company’s The Bookman, which those of you 
who live in the South won't have seen. Every 
Sunday afternoon Simon Kester introduces a 
mixed bag of authors—Mary Burchell, Denise 
Robins, Elaine Dundy, Walter Baxter and Jchn 
Braine, for example, would be a representative 
selection—to talk about books. The programme 
doesn’t talk down to the public, but it’s not for 
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the intellectuals either. It operates on roughly 
the same assumption as the late lamented John 
O’London’s, that reading books is not only a 
desirable but a normal activity. It's hearteningly 
popular. I don’t know why the South shouldn't 
see it too. But, I repeat with savage emphasis, 
the experts who decide these matters wil! find 
a hundred reasons which make any change im- 
practicable. 





Tickling the Taste Buds 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


s I understand this is to be an Irish number, I 

must take the opportunity to give a recipe 
for that delectable after-dinner concoction, Irish 
coffee. It has taken a powerful time to get knowa 
here—much longer than in the United States; 
why the Irish distillers do not advertise it here, 
as they do across the Atlantic, I cannot under- 
stand. 

To make it: heat a stemmed glass and put in a 
measure of Irish whiskey (size of measure accord- 
ing to taste) and sugar (even people who do not 
normally have sugar in their coffee take it, I find, 
in Irish coffee). Fill the glass with strong black 
coffee to within half an inch of the brim and 
stir. Then pour in double cream, gently, rolling 
it off the back of a spoon so it settles gently on 
the surface; the division between black and white 
should be clear-cut. 

To get the cream to lie on top of the coffee 
is not easy, and for some reason—I suspect be- 
cause the cream here is rarely of the correct con- 
sistency—I have never been able to make it as 
well here as in Ireland. The test of a really good 
Irish coffee is that you get a heady blend of hot 
coffee-and-whiskey coming up through cold—and 
it should be really cold—cream; the way they have 
it at the Dolphin—or did the last time I was there. 

A couple of warning words. Don’t forget to 
stir the coffee before the cream is put on top; it 
is too late to stir it after (I find it advisable not 
even to have spoons on the table, as people are 
apt to stir out of force of habit). And resign your- 
self to a rather glutinous washing-up the next 
morning if you do not rinse the glasses out im- 
mediately after the Irish coffee is drunk. 

Incidentally, you can manufacture a pleasant 
home-made liqueur by putting a couple of 
spoonfuls of heather honey into a jam jar, bringing 
it up to half-full with whisky (Scotch or Irish: 
either will do) and shaking the two together, as 
if blending a cocktail. The proportion of honey 
to whisky can be varied according to taste. 


* * * 


To anyone who has carried home a shopping 
basket containing several tins of soup, it is ob- 
vious that there is a future in the dehydrated 
packaged variety. But although I could under- 
stand how flavour and excellence might be pre- 
served in a canned, concentrated liquid which 


requires only dilution and heating, I had not been . 


convinced that you could transfer a packet of 
dry powder to a pan of water and, in a few 
minutes, serve up an equally appetising dish. Ex- 





periences with rather cheap and horrible packet 
soups sold during the war had heightened my 
disbelief. 

Last week, however, I was invited by the 
Knorr Swiss company to visit their factory near 
Zurich and was shown how developments in 
packaged food production have made it possible 
to market excellerit-tasting soups in this way. The 
candour of my hosts was refreshing. I have noted 
a tendency, when visiting food factories in 
Britain, for executives to bustle the visitor through 
certain sections and there is often mumbo-jumbo 
talk of secret processes and ancient family recipes 
to be mixed only by the young master. But these 
bland Swiss admitted delightedly, ‘We owe it all 
to that wonderful monosodium glutamate, and 
went on to explain how this fairly recent discovery 
by American and Japanese chemists is, in their 
opinion, going to revolutionise the packaged-food 
business. 

The theory behind monosodium glutamate is 
that it stimulates the taste buds and increases the 
flow of saliva so that everything tastes more 
appetising. A soup containing a fragment of 
chicken meat will taste as if it were full of 
chicken extract; one made from dehydrated 
vegetables acquires the flavour of the fresh 
vegetables. What is more, the Swiss claim, it ac- 
tually does you good; the stuff is used medicinally. 


I am mistrustful of the do-gooding, but it is 
undoubtedly true that the glutamate salt, blended 
with cereals, dried vegetables, meat and meat 
juices, contrives to give to packaged soup the 
flavour of the slow-simmered stockpot variety— 
sometimes even to excess. The British prefer 
mildly seasoned soups—surely a sound gastro- 
nomic principle if it is served as the start to a 
meal—and in some of these Swiss soups, I felt, 
the trick was overdone; there was sometimes 
almost too pronounced a taste—for example, in 
the chicken soup. However, in their new leek 
soup, which is now available over here, the blend 
is just right; this soup, preserving exactly the taste 
and colour of the fresh leeks, is a notable techni- 
cal achievement. 


I shall continue to rely on packaged soups only 
as emergency fare; I much prefer the old- 
fashioned ‘stockpot with its day-to-day promise, 
its infinite surprises. But as an accessory the 
packaged variety—and the Knorr bouillon cubes, 
both of beef and of chicken—are admirable; often 
only half a cube makes all the difference to an a- 
interesting stockpot. 
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THE QUESTION OF THE BOMB 

Sir,—To understand the mind of Mr. Irving Kristol, 
I think, one must realise (and it is a very different 
thing from imputing low motives to him) that he is 
a dedicated American patriot, who thinks it his duty 
to help make her satellites do what she wants by 
absolutely any line of talk which might serve the pur- 
pose. One may respect the purpose but hardly the 
technique. The idea that the natives respect you if 
you tell them how much you despise their jabber, 
because anyway if they try to revolt you will simply 
kill them, is one that dies very hard; but it has often 
in recent years not been found to work well. And we 
too, when it is tried on us, are inclined to say, ‘What 
kind of people do they think we are?’ Surely, if we 
are going to be annihilated anyway, we might prefer 
not to feel slaves before it happened. 

What is intriguing about his proposal, that we 
should settle down to devoting our substance to 
providing America with cannon-fodder and ‘conven- 
tional armaments,’ instead of trying to look important, 
is that it is so very close to the proposal for which 
he expresses such contempt, the proposal to renounce 
the atom bomb. It is tempting to suppose that he 
could realise what he was doing there; did he perhaps 
mean to kill the proposal by his eerie support for it? 

However, it does look from his high-minded first 
paragraphs about suicide as if he honestly cannot 
understand the objection to destroying all life on this 
planet, even the fishes at the bottom of the sea. Mil- 
lions of years of evolution are expected for this 
planet, if only we do not prevent them; surely it is 
obvious that, at some point in that enormous tract 
of time, it would cease to seem very important 
whether the Russians or the Americans had won. But 
that they had just managed to collect enough sense 
not to destroy the world as soon as they found out 
how to; well, that would always feel a bit of luck, 
faintly to their credit, even as a very remote legend.— 
Yours faithfully, 

WILLIAM EMPSON 
Department of English Literature, 
The University, Sheffield, 10 


* 

Sm,—Mr. Kristol demands an answer to the ques- 
tion: ‘Is it ever possible that no world should be 
preferable to some worlds? Are there in truth no 
circumstances to which . . . the destruction of human 
life presents itself as a reasonable alternative?’ The 
answer is ‘No.’ From a Christian point of view, the 
question is, I imagine, blasphemous, since the ending 
of the world is God’s prerogative and suicide is for- 
bidden. From a humanist point of view it is mon- 
strous to suggest that the enterprise which has been 
in progress for the last million years should be aban- 
doned now because of a relatively ephemeral political 
quarrel. Mr. Kristol appears to have forgotten that 
while there is life there is hope. 


It is undeniably true, as he says, that nothing mat- 
ters to the dead. But his conclusion, that the annihila- 
tion of an individual and the annihilation of the 
human race are essentially similar events, does not 
follow. In the past, men have been willing to risk 
their lives in war, partly because they have been 
trained to the belief that it was their duty to do so, 
partly in order that liberty or prosperity might be 
secured for their comrades and their children. But 
the victims of nuclear war would have no comrades 
and no children. Liberty, prosperity and all other 
values presuppose the existence of people. He also 
says that the Bomb merely universalises the old 
question: ‘Is there anything in life to be treasured 
more than life itself?’ But this question, when 
universalised, becomes meaningless. What is ‘in life’ 
cannot be treasured where there is no life. 

Is Mr. Kristol aware how great is the gulf that 
separates the politicians, who would sacrifice every- 
thing and everyone to their desire of domination, pre- 
eminence, one-up-ness, and the ideologues, who 
would sacrifice everything and everyone to their 
doctrines, from the rest of mankind, whose values 
are personal love, personal courage and the con- 
tinuance of life? Yours faithfully, 

C. C. WRIGLEY 
27 Russell Square, WC1 
* 


Sir,—In his article ‘The Question of the Bomb’ Mr. 
Irving Kristol has committed the naive error of con- 
fusing two quite different moral issues. He equates 
‘killing’ with ‘dying for.’ He rightly states that ‘The 
question is, always has been and always will be: 
are the values we die for really worth dying for?’ 
From this he argues that we may be justified in kil- 
ling, and killing on a scale unprecedented in human 
history, for the sake of the values of the Western 
world we hope to preserve. 

For me to choose to give my life in defence of 
moral and spiritual values in which I believe is one 
thing, it is quite another thing for me to choose that 
others should die rather than submit to what I believe 
to be evil. I do not question that many of those who 
gave their lives in the last war did so because they 
believed they were fighting to preserve worthwhile 
values; they sought also to save others from suffering 
and destruction. But, in so far as fighting to save 
values and to give to other people the chance of a 
full life involves ‘killing’ as well as ‘dying for,’ another 
question Mr. Kristol ought to ask himself (as all non- 
pacifists should ask themselves) is: to what extent 
and on what conditions are we morally justified in 
killing others, including those on whose behalf we 
take up arms? For myself, I believe that, whatever 
may or may not be justifiable in terms of conventional 
warfare, even to contemplate the use of hydrogen 
bombs in defence of any value, however worth while 
that value may be, is wicked and destroys what it 
sets out to defend. I believe that it could never in 
any circumstances whatsoever be right for me to 
choose for others, not only the living but also the yet 
unborn, the dreadful and wholly indiscriminate results 
of nuclear warfare. 

I beg Mr. Irving Kristol to think again concerning 
the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament and to realise 
that there is much in terms of reason as well as 
emotion which he seems so far to have neglected.— 
Yours faithfully, 

L. JOHN COLLINS 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, 
146 Fleet Street, EC4 


A MARCH FOR MR. TOYNBEE 


Sir,—I wonder if Mr. Philip Toynbee could be per- 
suaded to leave his normal privacy to initiate a march 
from Trafalgar Square to Scotland Yard with a view 
to the disbandment of the police force? This would 
be a beginning. The distance is not great and the 
result could be incalculable. How many potential 
murderers, wife- and child-beaters, so-called thugs 
and housebreakers could be redeemed by such a 
gesture. These people dislike force and would almost 
certainly co-operate if there were no police about. 
Also Mr. Toynbee would have less cause for fears for 
his family, including himself, Canon Collins, too, 
might join in the march.—Yours faithfully, 

W. G. SHAKESPEARE 
West Malvern, Worcestershire 
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CAVALIER TREATMENT 


Sir,—Having succeeded at last in getting a letter to 
the Spectator published, I find it rather hard to be 
accused of ‘rushing into print,’ but never mind! Mr. 
Michael Joyce has very kindly drawn my attention to 
the biography of Sir Henry Firebrace where 
references may be found of an attempt by Charles I 
to flirt with Mrs. Whorwood who does not appear 
to be quite as unattractive as Dr. Wingfield-Stratford 
suggests. These references are a little obscure 
but, in default of any other evidence, I am certainly 
prepared to apologise and to admit that this is ‘the 
titbit that eludes’ me and that it was magnified into 
an affaire by my prejudiced mind. Incidentally, my 
prejudices are Radical and Republican, Dr. Wingfield- 
Stratford’s are Tory and Royalist! I see no harm in 
admitting them. 

Charles was ‘liquidated’ because he engineered the 
Second Civil War; as G. M. Young writes, ‘The first 
war could be forgiven. But not another war.’ 

It is not true to say, as Dr. Wingfield-Stratford sug- 
gests, that my view of Charles’s untrustworthiness is 
widely held; surely the overwhelmingly ‘popular’ 
opinion of the king is that of a noble, unsullied 
martyr? Personally, I prefer to follow the judgments 
of such historians as Wedgwood—‘He did not hold 
himself bound by any promises made to his opponents 
or by the normal decencies of treaty negotiations’; 
Trevelyan—. . . he was by temperament incapable 
of coming to an honest agreement and abiding by it’; 
and Woodward—He ‘had all the virtues of a private 
gentleman except that of keeping his word.’—Yours 
faithfully, A. COMERFORD 
2 Porchester Gate, W2 


PRESS COUNCIL CRITICS 


Sir,—Pharos seems to have strange journalistic com- 
panions. Suggesting it could be argued that the Press 
Council’s opinions are no longer taken seriously, he 
says, ‘Certainly nobody I know in Fleet Street has any 
respect for that body; its pronouncements too often 
bear the seedy stamp of an old pot whitewashing 
adjacent kettles.’ 

Robbed of its metaphorical riches this seems to 
mean that in the opinion of his friends the Council 
spends its time exonerating guilty journalists. Which, 
for example? What are the cases in which it has 
wronged the principles of justice? I wish Pharos 
would turn his revealing beams on them, for I cannot 
think of any such defections. The reproach I hear 
oftenest in Fleet Street quarters contradicts your 
diarist—the reproach that the Press Council is 
dominated (to use words not my own) by dowdy pro- 
vincial fuddy-duddies, This phrase, though I should 
contest it, seems to be at least a tribute to virtuous if 
fussy intentions rather than a complaint of hypo- 
critical mutual exoneration. 

If the Council is the fake that Pharos’s Fleet Street 
friends imagine, why do the London newspaper pro- 
prietors and London journalists through their organi- 
sations continue to finance it? I should say that the 
newspaper proprietors, the National Union of Jour- 
nalists, the Institute of Journalists and the-Guild of 
British Newspaper Editors are reasonably content 
with the Council because it honestly tries to fulfil the 
important purposes for which it was voluntarily 
formed by newspaper people, It tries to supply two 
forms of antidote to what Pharos calls the uprush 
of venom against the press. First it exposes grossly 
unfair attacks, like those in The Times correspon- 
dence columns arising out of the Munich hospital 
scenes. Secondly, it tries to restrain any unethical be- 
haviour that would justify and deepen hostile feeling 
towards the press. 

The Council may not be as strong a reforming 
body as some people would like it to be, It may be 
too much of a reforming body for others, who, sore 
with its reprimands, hit back furiously. But it has 
done a great deal more than Pharos’s friends admit. 
It cannot keep track of and withstand the whole 
multitude of vague calumnies by those who blame the 
press, but where it receives a specific charge it investi- 
gates and reaches as fair a conclusion as it can.— 
Yours faithfully. LINTON ANDREWS 

(Chairman of the Press Council) 
Yorkshire Post Office, Leeds 1 

[This letter is referred to in ‘A Spectator’s Note- 

book.’—Editor, Spectator.]} 
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HONOUR 

Sir,—It would be comforting to accept Strix’s con- 
clusion that the Communist pattern of denunciation 
and betrayal of family and friends succeeds among 
the Russians and the Chinese because these people 
lack a sense of honour. 

But can the equal success of identical methods in 
Hitler’s Reich be similarly explained? Nowhere was 
the concept of honour more proudly upheld than 
in Germany. 

‘Blut und Ehre’ were the words inscribed upon the 
daggers of the Hitler Youth. Goering gave Jan 
Masaryk his word of honour (Ehrenwort) to respect 
the boundaries of Czechoslovakia, ‘Honore’ was a 
term one heard with sickening frequency in Fascist 
Italy. The Spanish ‘Pun donor has not prevented 
spies and informers working in the family either in 
Spain or the dictatorships of South America. 

Again, do Russians and Chinese lack the ideal of 
honour? I know no higher code than that embodied in 
Confucian philosophy. 

Strix surely would agree that ‘filial piety’ has been 
for centuries inculcated into Chinese youth, and that 
‘the word of John Chinaman’ was quoted with respect 
among all British merchants in the East for the past 
two centuries. 

Russia I do not know. But Russian friends of 
mine assure me that when Russian merchants struck 
a bargain there was no need for written contracts. 

The frequency of the remark, ‘Have you got it in 
writing?’ and the multiplicity of lawyers in Great 
Britain is often commented on by Russians exiled 
here as showing that we lack a sense of honour. 

I suggest there is another reason why the word has 
fallen into disrepute. 

‘Honour’ has been debased by its associations both 
with Nazi leaders and a certain school among French 
generals who pleaded ‘l’honneur de Armée’ from 
the days of the Dreyfus affair until the capitulation 
of 1940.—Yours faithfully, 

GEORGE EDINGER 
14 Great Ormond Street, WC1 


R. S. RINTOUL 


Sir,—Y our tribute to R. S. Rintoul and his associa- 
tion with the Spectator is very interesting, but has 
Paul Bloomfield not got astray with some of his 
assertions? Is he not rather unfair to the Radicals 
and does he not magnify: the result of the work of 
the Colonial Reformers? 

It is correct that Rintoul basked in the reflected 
glory of the ‘Radical Joseph Hume’ as stated in the 
article, and by the same authority he is said to have 
been ‘on excellent terms with Charles Buller,’ who 
was described by Carlyle as ‘the greatest Radical’ he 
had ever met. It is also a fact that Charles Buller and 
Gibbon Wakefield were members of the staff of Lord 
Durham in his Canadian mission which resulted in 
his famous Report on the Affairs of British North 
America. This Report immeasurably more than the 
work of the Colonial Reformers (offspring of Philo- 
sophical Radicals!) was the source to which must be 
attributed the British Commonwealth, and entitles 
Lord Durham to the credit of being its: Founder 
Statesman. Lack of imperial vision was not confined 
to any one party. Did not Disraeli in 1852 write: 
‘The wretched colonies will all be independent in a 
few years, and are a millstone round our necks’? 
There were Little Englanders in all the parties then.— 
Yours faithfully, 

. JAMES L. MCDONALD 


Crow Garth, Downhill Lane, West Boldon, 
Co. Durham 


CHANCE OF A LIFETIME 

Sir,—No, sir, I was cold sober‘and [ still am: despite 
the tone of my original opening remarks, I do not 
regard the reputation of the Spectator as a matter for 
frivolity. As to the statistical adventure which ap- 
peared by way of rejoinder to my letter, I would be 
more than content to leave your readers to judge the 
major issue for themselves on the figures exactly as 
you printed them (although 127.9 in 1956 appears to 
be an error for 127.6, and the estimate for 1957, which 
presumably is derived from the Economic Survey, 
needs to come down pro rata). But the wisecrack 
which followed the statistics forces me into a brief 
comment on technicalities. Of the 45 per cent. of the 


1958 


British economy which fies outside the industrial 


. sector, about one quarter represents public authori- 


ties and other institutions whose economic activity is 
largely irrelevant to the present debate. The rest con- 
sists of the transport, distributive and service trades; 
these would not normally be expected to be capable 
of maintaining economic growth for long if the 
industrial sector, which provides them with most of 
their work, was stagnating. Hence the behaviour of 
the two series has been providing something of a 
puzzle. 

The official statisticians measure the changes in 
total ‘real’ Domestic Product by two independent 
methods, the first representing an indirect estimate 
taken from the ‘expenditure’ side (ie., from estimated 
movements of the volume of consumption, investment 
and foreign trade), the second consisting of a set of 
direct estimates of the changes in the output of 
individual trades and industries. In principle the two 
methods should yield the same result, but in practice 
small discrepancies have to be admitted in the official 
tables. These are usually unimportant in long-run 
comparisons, but may unfortunately be significant if 
arguing with somebody who is prepared to base a case 
on very small changes, as, it seems, are you. Your 
adviser has given you the series which happens to 
develop most favourably to his case (although even 
there the increase is small enough): by contrast the 
complete picture is as follows: 

Ratios, 1955=100 
Industrial Domestic Product Domestic Product 
Production (Production side) (Expenditure side) 
1956 99.3 100.4 101.4 
103.0f 


1957 101.7 101.7* 
Sources, generally, National Income and 
Expenditure 1957 and Monthly 
Digest of Statistics. Gross Domestic 


Product is valued at 1948 ‘factor 
costs.’ 


* Estimate based on London and Cambridge 
Economic Bulletin, which follows the official methods. 

+ Estimate based on Economic Survey 1958. 

If that is not .a picture of a stagnating economy, I 
don’t know what is.—Yours faithfully, 

ROBIN MARRIS 

King’s College, Cambridge 

[Perhaps we can help Mr. Marris. A stagnating 
economy is one which is not growing. The figures 
quoted by Mr. Marris merely confirm that we were 
right to regard 1957 as a better year than either 
1956 or 1955. In real terms the British public spent 
an extra £225 million, and industry’s gross fixed in- 
vestment rose by £150 million last year. The Econo- 
mic Survey describes 1957 as a year of ‘moderate 
expansion.’ We agree.—Editor, Spectator.] 


THEATRE CENSORSHIP 

Sirn,—The Theatre Workshop Defence Fund, for 
which an appeal recently appeared in your correspon- 
dence columns, now exceeds the expenses incurred in 
the defence of Theatre Workshop in court. This is due 
to the generosity of the two defence counsel, Mr. 
Gerald Gardiner, QC, and Mr. Harold Lever, MP, in 
pleading without fee, It is proposed to divide the resi- 
due of this fund, after payment of such costs as there 
were, fifty-fifty between the general purposes of 
Theatre Workshop and a new fund, now being set up, 
with the self-explanatory title of Censorship Reform. 
But any subscriber who would rather have his money 
back should write to me at this address, and he will 
be refunded a sum proportionate to the residue.— 
Yours faithfully, WAYLAND YOUNG 


100 Bayswater Road, W2 


NO BANK MERGER 

Sir,—In the notes by Custos in last week’s Spectator 
it is stated: ‘now that this bank [Commercial Bank 
of Scotland] has merged with the National Bank of 
Scotland . . .’ This is not a fact. Discussions about a 
possible merger between these banks, news of which 
was given last autumn, are still continuing; no conclu- 
sion has yet been reached. The subsequent observa- 
tion, that Lloyds Bank has an interest in hi 

finance companies, is accordingly also groundless.— 
Yours taithtuity, J. A. HUNSWORTH 


Secretary, Banking Information Service 

3 Lombard Street, BC3 : 
[Custos regrets equally if his information has been 
incorrect or merely premature.—Editor, Spectator.] 
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Advocate for 
The Dead 


ALEX WEISSBERG. Joel Brand’s story, ‘retold in 
lucid and impressive manner . . . a moving if exas- 
perating document of human courage and depravity.” 
—The Times Literary Supplement. An important and 
highly controversial book. 15/- 


in Search of 
Complications 


EUGENE DE SAVITSCH. The entertaining and 


impressive autobiography of a distinguished surgeon 
who is also an adventurous and witty man and a born 
raconteur. May 16. 21/- 


Flash 
and Filigree 


TERRY SOUTHERN. ‘Let everyone salute Mr. 
Southern, who with only his first novel already has a 
winner.’—Henry Green, Observer. 2nd imp. 12/6 


WELDON HILL. ‘Writes really well, with feeling as 
well as wit. His dialogue is brilliant.’—New Statesman. 
‘Compassionate, innocent and very funny.’—Glasgow 
Herald. 3rd imp. 15/- 


The God Boy 


IAN CROSS. ‘Katharine Mansfield, one feels, would 
have hailed her fellow New Zealander as a true artist.’ 
—J. D., Observer. ‘Subtle and compelling.’—Evening 


Standard. 12/6 
The Suffrage 
of Elvira 


V. S. NAIPAUL. ‘As funny as Runyon and much 
more discriminating. A perfect writer.’—Penelope 
Mortimer, Sunday Times. ‘He exploits the !ocal 
dialogue with brilliant comic effect.’-—Walter Allen, 
Evening Standard. 15/- 


On the Road 


JACK KEROUAC. ‘A major novel’ (N.Y. Times) 
by the outstanding young writer who has been hailed 
as the spokesman of the American ‘beat generation.” 
May 16. 15/- 


Company . 
of Cowards 


JACK SCHAFFER. The author of the famous Shane 
turns from Westerns to the ‘straight’ novel, with 
tremendous success. May 16. 11/6 


Epstein 
GEOFFREY IRELAND. An unusual and beautiful 
camera study of the artist.at work, with an introduc- 
tion by Laurie Lee. ‘Superb.’—Observer. 55/- 


GD ANDRE DEUTSCH 
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A Doctor’s Journal 








On Growing Old 


By MILES 


R. EDWARD STIEGLITZ, described as an 
ocean on old age and its problems, gave 
some advice in an interview recently on how to 
live longer. On being asked whether it was good 
to slacken off and work less hard, he replied, ‘No. 
Probably quite the contrary. Disuse is a form of 
abuse.’ With this view I entirely agree, only adding 
a comment that the activity drive should be 
switched every now and then to something else. 
Working at the same thing all the time makes for 
staleness and frustration. Inactivity, for the person 
in a state of health, is itself a stress. I liked the 
doctor’s remark about nervous tension. ‘A cer- 
tain amount of anxiety,’ he said, ‘is the price you 
pay for being intelligent.’ Comfort, and freedom 
from anxiety, are over-valued. Of course, to be 
very agitated all the time puts an end to construc- 
tive thought and work, but surely a dash of 
anxiety acts like a spur. I’ve noticed that many 
town-dwellers, when they go to the country, soon 
sink into a kind of lethargy; living in town is for 
them a perpetual challenge, a stimulus to the 
adrenals, and without it the drive to action falls 
away. 

One might say that the main question is not 
so much to live longer, but to stay youthful in 
spirit for as long as life lasts. I am always asking 
people who look lively, and less than their age, 


HOWARD 


what is the secret of youth, and I get all kinds of 
replies. Some say violent exercise, to the point 
of profuse sweating—running, fencing, squash— 
since a quite sedentary existence is held to be bad 
for the heart. Another common answer is to mix 
with the young, to be refreshed by the vitality 
of those for whom life has just begun to open 
out, 

Dr. Julien Besangon, in his book Le Visage 
de la Femme, had some words to say about love, 
sex and the preservation of youth. It has been 
argued that sexual activity, in some form, is 
essential to keep the organism in trim. Yet some 
of those who deal with the physical passions by 
denial and repression, like Bernard Shaw, are 
vigorous and creative through a long life. Of 
course Shaw did have at least one stress disorder 
—migraine—which was perhaps the price he paid 
for his particular design-for-living. A small price, 
his admirers would say, for so vast a volume of 
admirable prose-writing. But this question of the 
price of talent has always intrigued me. Look 
inside the lives of talented people, and what do 
you find? A family disorganised so that one 
member of it can go on painting, or writing, or 
building; the sacrifice of one life to another; 
tyranny. Or can the great creative artist live, and 
create, in isolation and content? 
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sn his preface to Biological Aspects of Cancer 
(Allen and Unwin, 16s.) Julian Huxley says 
modestly that he has never done any original 
work on this subject, so must justify himself for 
producing another book on cancer. He need not 
apologise; the book is comprehensive and com- 
petent, as far as it goes. But it doesn’t, to my 
mind, go far enough. The future organisation of 
cancer research, he says, should include such 
recondite things as epigenetics, but I saw no 
reference to the study of people as people, only 
as collections of cells. The author’s outlook is, 
indeed, entirely mechanistic—as if the appearance 
of a cancerous growth were simply a physical 
accident and of no significance in the life of the 
individual. But the signal for renewed growth in 
cancer cells which have lain dormant for years 
often seems to be some untoward event. That 
great surgeon and wise man, Sir Heneage 
Ogilvie, said in his Wood Jones lecture that in- 
stances where cancer has ‘followed some disaster, 
a bereavement, the break-up of a relationship, a 
financial crisis, or an accident, are so numerous 
that they suggest that some controlling force that 
has hitherto kept this outbreak of cell com- 
munism in check has been removed.’ 


In the last paragraph of his book, Huxley says 
that cancer is a biological problem. Well, biology 
is the study of life, at all levels and by all means 
—not only the microscope and the slide-rule. 
Immense amounts of money are being spent on 
cancer research. It is time that some of this 
money was devoted to inquiry into the lives of 
people who get cancer and at what point in their 
lives they get it. Maybe the growth appears at a 
‘point of convergence’ of pressures from the world 
outside and the troubled mind within. 
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NATIONAL BANK LTD 


With Branches in England, Wales and throughout Ireland, 
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IRELAND 


TODAY 


THREE POEMS FROM THE IRISH 
Finit, by Maire Mhac an tSaoi (translated by the author) 


Frozen, by Sean O Riordain (translated by Valentin lremonger) 


Aran, 1947, by Mairtin © Direain (translated by Valentin lremonger) 


The Old Triangle 

State Capitalism in Action 

Good Friday 

A Television Service for Ireland? 
Dear Damnable Island 

Free Trade or... 


BRIAN INGLIS 
KEVIN NOWLAN 
EDNA O'BRIEN 
JACK WHITE 
IAIN HAMILTON 
DESMOND FISHER 


The Old Triangle 


or centuries the Irish have been pulled this 

way and that by a triangle of forces: 
nationalist, economic and religious. Sometimes 
these forces have pulled in much the same direc- 
tion, not because of any common purpose, but 
from common resentment against the occupying 
power—England. But since 1921, when the Irish 
Free State was set up, the tendency has been for 
the three forces to divide, rather than as before 
to unite, Irish opinion; and probably the only 
reason why this division has not been more notice- 
able is because the strength of nationalist feeling 
aroused by the struggle for independence has sur- 
vived in sentiment long after the practical need 
for it has disappeared. But recently there have 
been many signs- that the hold of nationalism is 
being broken. The Irish are waking up to the fact 
that the old triangle, to which they were bound for 
so long, is rusting away. 

The most striking symptom has been the 
collapse of the anti-Partition movement. Five 
years ago there were only a handful of nationalists 
who argued that to consider the North as the 
Nazis considered the Sudetenland, as a part of 
Ireland which had been wickedly seized by 
Britain and wrongfully held down as a part of 
the United Kingdom, was absurd. The only way 
to secure a united Ireland, these cranks believed, 
was to secure a unity of hearts. The change of 
attitude recently in the South on this subject has 
been remarkable; these views are now generally 
accepted. True, there are also the relics of Sinn 
Fein, the ardent enthusiasts whose emotions have 
been conditioned by past history and present 
politicians into a belief in physical force; but 
their views no longer command allegiance, even 
when their courage commands respect. On Par- 
tition the South has suddenly become sane. 

The decline of the nationalist mystique, how- 
ever, makes Ireland’s economic problems still 
more acute. It is much easier to bear hardship 
for a cause. The Irish are not, by the standards 
of most of the world’s inhabitants, hard up; their 
economy has a basic stability that comes from 
an equable climate and a fertile soil. But they 
are hard up by the standards of their neighbours, 
the United States (where every Irishman has 
relatives) and: Britain (to which any disgruntled 
Irishman can go for the price of his fare). The 


By BRIAN INGLIS 


result is that the emigration rate runs higher 
every year. 

The easiest way to arrest this flow—at least in 
theory—is by rebuilding Irish economy to suit 
modern needs. But this is where the third force 
of the triangle, religion, intervenes. ‘Religion’ 
does not simply mean the influence of the Church; 


in Ireland the word has—or should be given— 


a much wider significance, cultural and emotional. 
The Irish are understandably anxious to preserve 
their Irishness: their faith, their language, their 
manners, their customs. To an English reader, 
this often seems odd, sometimes hilarious—when, 
for example, workmen refuse to plough up a 
rath to avoid disturbing the fairies; or poets insist 
upon spelling their names in the Irish rather than 
the English fashion. But it is worth realising that 
to the Irish the ways of the English—say, in con- 
tinuing to wear hired clothes at weddings or at 
Ascot; and calling themselves by such weird 
names as Alastair Digby-Vaine-Trumpington— 
appear equally ridiculous. Often they are. 

Where trouble arises is when Englishmen, or 
more commonly Americans, want to invest in 
Ireland. Very often their desires conflict with 
the standards the Irish set themselves. Foreign 
entrepreneurs are denied the freedom of action 
which they tend to demand as a prerequisite of 
investment. Many an American financier has gone 


away exasperated by the refusal of the authorities 
to allow what to him are sensible terms in such 
matters as taxation relief during his project's 
early stages. 

In addition to the desire to remain Irish, the 
country has acquired, though certainly not by 
design, a State capitalist economy. State corpora- 
tions have worked very well in Ireland; but the 
tendency recently has been towards greater con- 
servatism, as the reaction to the recent proposal to 
establish an international free port in the Shannon 
estuary has shown. The idea was first put forward 
as far back as 1930, but has been revived lately 
and a working committee of private individuals 
in London is re-examining it in the light of recent 
developments such as the free trade area project 
and the coming of the great ships, including 
100,000-ton tankers, for which the Shannon would 
provide excellent natural facilities. 

The suggestion is that the Shannon would be- 
come an entrepét, like Singapore or Hong Kong, 
for the whole free trade area. Bulk shipments 
of goods would be warehoused at Shannon and 
broken down or processed for later distribution. 
But in spite of the project’s attractions, the Irish 
Government has refused to finance a preliminary 
investigation of its possibilities; something the 
Irish may come to regret if the European Free 
Trade idea comes to fruition. 
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MOTOR COACH TOURS: 6 to 12 day 
conducted tours of Ireland's loveliest 
scenery. All-in fares £20—£46. 
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RADIO TRAIN day trips from Dublin 
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Killarney and Connemara. 
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HOTELS: Great Southern Hotels,owned 
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Killarney, Kenmare, Parknasilla, 
Galway, 


ulrany and Sligo. 


Particulars of all C.LE. services and special holiday 
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CORAS IOMPAIR EIREANN 
Ireland's Transport Company, Public Relations 
Department, 59 Upper O'Connell St. Dublin 











State Capitalism in Action 


By KEVIN 


The State, especially in recent years, has 
undertaken a large and increasing measure of 
intervention in the business sphere, so that at 
the present time the aggregate of such activities 
has become a factor of the first importance in 
relation to the conduct of business in the Free 
State. The nature of the intervention varies 
widely in different cases, from a high degree of 
control down to merely minor regulations. 


INCE 1938—when these words appeared in the 
Banking Commission Report—the scope of 
State intervention has been expanded still fur- 
ther. Today the Government of the Republic, 
through its State-owned private companies, statu- 
tory boards and corporations, manufactures or 
markets a remarkably wide range of goods, in- 
cluding sugar, butter, toffee, children’s dolls, 
knitwear and tweeds, steel bars, condensed milk 
and glucose (from potatoes)—to take a random 
selection. 
Less surprisingly, State-owned bodies control 
the production of electricity and peat fuel, and run 


the railways, canals and a road-transport s@rvice. ‘ 


A State shipping company owns virtually the whole 
of Ireland’s deep-sea merchant fleet. The State 
has a direct interest in the insurance business, and 
another State company is employed in the task 
of exploring for minerals. 

State institutions, too, provide capital assist- 
ance for new industrial undertakings and so can, 
in practice, influence the character and scope of 
private investment in industry. Only banking as 
such has largely escaped the State’s encroach- 
ment. The note-issuing Central Bank still remains 
very much a marginal factor in Irish economic 
life. 


* * * 


The reluctance of successive Irish Governments 
to touch banking, despite occasional and noisy 
demands for State control of banking and credit, 
provides a clue to the motives governing State 
intervention in the Irish economy. The Irish State 
is not spurred on by Socialist theories. Socialism 
is frowned on by all Irish political parties, in- 
cluding the Labour Party; and every Irish 
Minister for Industry and Commerce finds it 
necessary from time to time to praise the virtues 
of free enterprise. 

The State owns so much because the rate of 
private investment is so low and the rewards of 
private enterprise in large-scale undertakings so 
limited. If the State did not make sugar from 
beet, build the turf-fired electric stations and put 
the ships on the sea, who would? 

State enterprises are not necessarily burdens on 
the Exchequer. In a number of cases they can 
show a modest profit, though not usually on a 
scale which would attract the cautious private 
investor if the undertakings were floated as 
ordinary public companies. In terms of output 
the record of many of the State enterprises is a 
good one. The Electricity Supply Board in the 
years since it was established in 1927 has increased 
its sale of electricity from 48,000,000 to 
1,352,000,000 units. In 1927 only 2 per cent. of 
the country’s electricity was produced from 
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native fuel. Now the figure is almost 70 per cent. 

Again, Irish Shipping Limited and the short- 
distance air line, Aer Lingus, have a very respect- 
able record as carriers, Irish Shipping earning 
profits of £1 million last year in the highly com- 
petitive world shipping market. Bord na Mona, 
the peat fuek development authority, has helped to 
make peat a practical fuel in the production of 
electricity and it is a tribute to its efficiency that 
the brewing firm of Arthur Guinness, one of the 
few large private undertakings in the country, has 
recently offered to co-operate with it in financing 
the board’s scheme to increase the production of 
peat briquettes. 

Such records of achievement cannot, however, 
disguise the fact that this whole complex of State 
companies and boards in the Republic has created 
its own problems. The State-owned enterprises 
have multiplied primarily because of the slow- 
ness of the Irish investor to take chances. Had 
the State merely been content to take the place 
of the private investor and see to it that the 
State companies were conducted strictly as busi- 
ness enterprises no very serious criticism could 
be made of them. But there are signs that succes- 
sive Irish Governments have been tempted to use 
these organisations to serve social and welfare 
purposes which have no real relevance to the 
task of running a successful business. 

It is now recognised that the post-war plan 
to increase the output of electricity was over- 
optimistic in its estimate of the rate of increase 
in demand. The ESB has wisely curtailed its pro- 
gramme for building more power stations. It is, 
however, rather difficult to reconcile this action 
with the decision to proceed with the building of 
small turf-burning and hydro-electric stations in 
the west and north-west of the country if the 
policy of the board is to keep its production costs 
as low as possible. The decision to build these 
marginal stations was presumably taken for 
social rather than for economic reasons. Succes- 
sive Governments have been anxious to assure the 
poorer western counties that they are not being 
neglected. The building of the power stations is 
a gesture of good will, the cost of which the con- 
sumers of electricity, rather than the taxpayers as 
a whole, may yet have to bear. 

The railways are an even more striking illustra- 
tion of how social and political considerations 
can become entwined in the costly business of 
running a railway system which is far too 
elaborate for Ireland’s present-day needs. 

Their defects have long been known, and though 
the State-owned transport board, CIE, has drawn 
some £6,319,000 from the Exchequer to meet 
operating losses alone in the period 1949-56, 
relatively little has so far been done to rationalise 
the service by closing uneconomic lines and by 
reducing the number of stations. Local opposi- 
tion to the closure of branch lines, with its 
political implications, and the fear of redundancy 
among railway employees appear to be the deter- 
mining factors in slowing down the process of re- 
organisation. There are, however, signs of a 
strengthening of the present Government'’s atti- 
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tude towards reorganisation. In this they may 
have been influenced by the thorough pruning 
of the railway system which has been carried out 
by the Northern Ireland Government in recent 
years. 


Party political programmes, too, can influence 
the workings of a State-owned corporation. An 
example of this is provided by the history of the 
Irish transatlantic airline, Aer Linte Eireann. 

In 1947, when Mr. de Valera was in power, 
Aer Linte was incorporated as a private company 
owned by the State. Some £1,425,000 was in- 
vested out of public funds, aircraft were pur- 
chased and staff recruited. Then early in 1948 a 
new Government took office, the aircraft were 
soid and Aer Linte remained an airline without 
aircraft. Now at last in 1958, with Mr. de Valera 
again in power, planes on charter from an 
American line, but in the colours of Aer Linte, 
are to fly the Atlantic, 


* * * 


The problem of policy-making for State- 
owned corporations is, of course, not merely an 
Irish question. Students of modern administrative 
practice and law can find parallels to the Irish 
illustrations I have cited in other countries too. 
But what makes the problem so pressing in the 
Irish context is the fact that State-owned enter- 
prises control so large a sector of the national 
economy and as a result play a considerable part 
in determining production costs in Irish industry 
as a whole. 

It is obvious that no satisfactory solution has 
yet been found to the problem of how to give the 
maximum measure of autonomy in business 
matters to the State-owned companies while pre- 
serving some measure of ultimate parliamentary 
control over them. At present the measure of par- 
liamentary, as distinct from departmental, control 
over these enterprises varies enormously. It is 
strongest in the case of the statutory corporations 
and weakest in the case of State-owned private 
companies, It is, however, a welcome sign of a 
growing concern about the State companies and 
their place in the Irish economy that, in a recent 
parliamentary debate, both the Minister for 
Finance and his predecessor from the Opposition 
benches should have been in agreement on the 
need for a review of the whole problem. 


Finit 


By chance I learned from them the marriage- 
contract 

And wondered at this check on the wind’s light- 
ness; 

You were so unpredictable, spontaneous, 

Untamed like it, and lonely, I remember. 


Know now the lot of all is yours henceforward, 

Hardship and commonplace each following 
season, 

Slipping from memory as turns the quarter— 

We doubt you or your like existed. 


But that there will be tunes Pll not hear ever 
Without your being again there in the corner, 
Waiting, ‘music’ to hand, before the dancing, 
Your eyes the mystery of the night outside. 


MAIRE MHAC AN TSAOI 
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Good Friday 


By EDNA O’BRIEN 


since noon, and Granny carried her wicker 
chair and her two feather cushions into the 
plantation, announcing gravely that she was going 
to keep silence. Qut of her pocket she drew her 
worn horn rosary beads and prayed aloud in a 
wailful voice. ‘She wears four skirts altogether,’ 
my sister Mary said. ‘Four black cotton skirts. 
Mary slept with my grandmother, and made it 
seem that there was something odd and very 
private about the old woman’s undressing. 

‘She wears red baize next to her skin, and she 
has a bunch of medals attached with a safety-pin 
to her vest, and she uses eucalyptus,” these things 
Mary told me with obvious distaste. The smell 
of baize and eucalyptus, mingled with the smell 
of clay and geraniums through the little window 
(for my aunt was a fiendish gardener and choked 
the front of the house with ivy, rambling roses 
and geraniums), made her sick. She wished we 


M: aunt and her sons had gone to the chapel 


could go back to her own room at home, with: 


the starched net curtains billowing in and out, 
carrying draughts of fresh clean wind. But our 
father was on one of his drinking sprees and we 
could not go home until he was sober again. 

Behinc the house were hills ridged with points 
of limestone, and between the hills was the ribbon 
of narrow, sandy road that came steeply down 
from nowhere. A cart came into view and I said 
to her, ‘There’s someone coming.’ 

They rose dust as they came. Their laughter, 
and the crunching of the cart on the mountain 
road, came ahead of them. A dashing band, 
gipsies, men’ with black waved hair, women with 
unwashed greasy faces and hooped ear-rings. The 
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cart was laden with children, buckets, cotton rugs 
and a half-opened concertina. They stopped and 
spoke. 

‘We're looking for feathers, ma’am.” 

‘On Good Friday?’ she asked sarcastically. 

‘On any day we can get them,’ the man said, 
and added, ‘Could we see the boss?’ Saying that, 
he just touched rawly my grandmother’s pride. 
Boss? Who was boss? The question troubled her 
hourly, and she debated it, when they sent her 
to feed cats or gather kindling sticks or pick 
frockens for wine. For years she was waiting for 
a chance to make a decision, and now she had 
an opportunity. 

‘Oh, we can pay you cash,’ said the tall black 
gipsy, ‘or we can pay you with goods. Buckets, 
lace, linoleum... 

The tall black gipsy disappeared into the loft 
and for a time we lost him, except for the noise 
of his boots moving over the rafters. The yellow- 
haired woman with the curtain rings had come 
into the porch to sell something. In her hands she 
held things, displaying them temptingly . . . ex- 
quisite white lace runners and beaded table mats, 
the colours of which in memory become magnifi- 
cent. The colours suggested that gipsies led a 
great vivid life, because, of course, we did not 
know that they slept in stuffy caravans or that 
their clothes smelt of ashes and wood smoke or 
that their children drank blue watery milk or 
sometimes no milk at all. 

‘Buy nothing,’ my grandmother called, and the 
yellow-haired woman began to ask for things— 
bread, bacon, old clothes, milk—persisting in this 
until Granny came and told her to go away. Little 
jets of fierce anger flowed from her small pale 
mouth, and, strutting down the path, she topped 
six daffodils on way. 

The tall black gipsy came down out of the 
loft with a grey cobweb stuck to his face and 
feathers all over his clothes. He had two big 
sacks, and looking inside we saw goose feathers, 
turkey feathers, the feathers of Rhode Island 
Reds, the coloured feathers of wild birds; years 
of careful saving. 

Drawing two notes from a thick wad, he said 
indifferently, “You wouldn’t be interested in lino, 
I suppose?’ She thought for a minute, but before 
she could draw breath the two blond men had 
carried huge rolls of linoleum into the kitchen 
. . « four, five, six, seven rolls of linoleum. They 
pushed furniture back against the wall and began 
unrolling it on the floor, one sheet on top of 
another. The sheets were all of the same size. 
The tall black gipsy went and looked at the 
parlour and swore that any of the pieces of 
linoleum would fit it. My grandmother said, ‘I 
must think this out. It’s a big decision,’ and, turn- 
ning her back on us, she looked out of the 
window. The kitchen was swarming with gipsy 
children and two of them were making off with 
some fresh scones from the dresser. Grandmother 
turned around and, facing us, she said firmly, 
Till take the one with the rosebuds.’ 

Mary, who had gone to get the eggs from the 
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hen house in case the gipsies might think of help- 
ing themselves, ran in and said, ‘Auntie is back, 
I hear the trap going up around to the yard gate.’ 

‘Oh, hurry. Hurry out of here,’ said my grand- 
mother. They began to drag the huge sacks of 
feathers away and hoisted rolls of linoleum on to 
their shoulders. The yellow-haired woman lifted 
the children and their mangy spotted dog and 
bundled them on to the cart. The men came back 
for more lino, and the tall black gipsy gave 
Granny a luck penny and, pointing to a roll 
against the corner, he said, ‘That’s a good bargain 
you got.’ Somehow the children, the woman, the 
dog, the buckets, the concertina, the two blond 
men and the rolls of lino were all piled into the 
cart and, turning it around, the tall black gipsy 
took the reins and belted away down the road. 

My aunt came in the door just then, grumbling 
about the torn daffodils, and Granny, who was 
smiling to herself, said, ‘Well, I got you a great 
bargain today, Delia.’ 

“You got no bargain from that crowd, so don’t 
tell me.’ 

‘I did. You wait until you see the lovely piece 
of lino I got for the parlour inside.’ 

» ‘For how much?’ My aunt was barely able 
to control her anger. 

‘For nothing at all. I just gave them the old 
feathers in the loft. I cleared them all out for 
you.” 

‘The feathers in the loft,’ my aunt was now 
almost crying, and for an instant she refused to 
believe that my grandmother had been foolish 
enough to barter that great amount of feathers. 
‘There was at least ten pounds’ worth of feathers 
there,’ she said, and her voice had broken with 
emotion. 

‘But the lino is beautiful,’ we said, wanting to 
make it all right for grandmother, and between 
us we all dragged the roll into the parlour. Open- 
ing it, our hearts sank, because it had not a 
rosebud pattern as we thought, but had garish 
yellow squares on a light-brown background. 

‘Imagine anyone getting yellow linoleum for 
this room,’ my aunt said, waving her hands to 
communicate some of her fierce anger, and not 
being able to resist calling grandmother a fool 
when we discovered that the roll was only half 
a Small square and that it didn’t cover one-third 
of the floor. 

‘There’s been a mistake, said grandmother 
nobly, and she told us to re-roll it, because the 
gipsies would come back as soon as they realised 
their mistake. For days she expected them. She 
would walk down the road, past the corner, and 
sit brooding. on the ditch listening for a sound 
of their cart. They must come, they must come 
back and save-her pride. 

But they didn’t, and finally my aunt put news- 
papers on the parlour floor and laid the linoleum 
on the cold red tiles. A comedy it was, so mean, 
so miserable, so inadequate. 

And yet after grandmother’s death nothing 
evoked her memory so poignantly as that piece 
of lino with its ugly yellow squares. The bread 
she baked, the churns of butter she made were 
soon forgotten, but her mistake in buying from 
the gipsies on Good Friday is told with playful 
tenderness to her great-grandchildren, and my 
aunt invariably cries when she remembers that 
she called the old woman a fool. 
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Right from the start, Ireland’s famed hospitality sets your mood for the grandest 
of holidays. There’s so much to do, so much to enjoy, so much to remember. 
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Ireland, with its carefree atmosphere, its warm-hearted people and its unspoilt natural 
beauty, offers you a new lease of joy. No passports, no currency or language troubles. 
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where it’s wonderfully easy to take it easy. 
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A Television Service for Ireland? 


By JACK WHITE 


FEW days ago I drove round a corner near 

Westland Row Station and saw three televi- 
sion aerials on the skyline in front of me. There 
is nothing new about television aerials; they have 
been a commonplace along the east coast of Ire- 
jand for five or six years, and in the Dublin 
suburbs they decorate every other house. What 
“was different about these aerials was that they 
were on a block of Corporation flats. They were 
an indication that in Ireland, as in England, TV 
has ceased to be the recreation only of the well- 
off middle classes and is becoming popular enter- 
tainment. 

There are somewhere around 30,000 television 
sets in use in the Republic of Ireland, according 
to the best estimates. The viewers are grouped 
thickly around Dublin and along the coast to 
the north, and straggle on round the Border into 
Donegal, their distribution determined by the 
effective radius of the Belfast and Derry trans- 
mitters. A few viewers in the south-east receive 
the signal from Wales. At least two manufacturers 
are turning out television sets. They are good sets: 
they have to be, for they must give ‘ultimate 
fringe’ reception—the average viewer in the 
Republic is 100 miles from the transmitter he 
depends on. Considering everything, the viewers 
get a pretty good service. And they pay only 
17s. 6d. licence fee—the ordinary radio licence— 
because there is no Irish television service.* 

Up to six months ago, government policy on 
television was, broadly, that it would be very nice 
but we couldn't afford it. Last November there was 
a change, though a cautious one. The Minister for 
Posts and Telegraphs announced that the Govern- 
ment accepted in principle the idea of an Irish tele- 
vision service, and that it was ready to consider 
proposals for a commercial service provided it 
involved no charge on the Exchequer. At least 
three plans, it is understood, were presented; and 
last month the Minister set up a Commission 
under Mr. Justice Murnaghan to examine the 
whole question. 

The Commission’s terms of reference may be 
taken as marking the bounds of government 
policy to date. It is to report on the establishment 
of a television service that will involve no charge 
on the Exchequer; on arrangements to-ensure that 
the system will be owned by the State, either at 
the outset or after an interval; on the proposals 
submitted by various interests; and on the powers, 
duties and constitution of a public television 
authority which must exercise ‘effective control’ 
of programmes. It is also to consider the special 
arrangements that should be made to provide for 
the use of the Irish language, and for the adequate 
reflection of the national outlook and culture, and 
to govern the presentation of information and 
news in the service. 

Mr. Kevin Boland, acting for the Minister at 
the Commission’s opening session, filled in the 
score a bit further : 

We have a fair idea of what we would like to 





*In practice, every household that has television 
also has a radio; and, since one 17s. 6d. licence will 
cover all the sets in a household, no fee is paid on the 
TV set. 


have and what we would desire to avoid. The 
question is what we can get. What we would like 
is a television service Irish in origin and charac- 
ter, that will enrich the lives of our people . . . 
especially those who are far from the big centres, 
and keep them vividly in touch with whatever is 
happening in our own country and in the world 
at large. What we would like to avoid is a tele- 
vision service which -would be Irish in name 
only. 

This, then, is the tune the Government wants to 
hear. What it wants to know is how it can get 
the manufacturers of soapfiakes and cigarettes to 
pay the piper. It has been accepted, at any rate, 
that there is a demand for an drish television ser- 
vice. Where exactly is that demand coming from? 

Least of all, so far as one can judge, from the 
established viewers. They bought their sets to get 
the BBC programmes via Divis; ‘they have hopes 
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of ITV from Belfast within the next year; their 
entertainment is hitched to the vastly greater re- 
sources of Britain, and they like it that way. So 
far as the demand is a real one, it seems to come 
first from the people who expect to make money 
out of TV—those who want to supply the service, 
the sets, the advertising. Secondly, it comes from 
those enthusiasts who ‘are alarmed, on cultural 
or religious grounds, about the penetration of 
British programmes, and want to hitch television 
to the stubborn wheel of the Gaelic revival. 
Thirdly, it comes from those who believe that a 
native service, which could be received all over 
the country, would make rural life more tolerable 
and reduce the temptation te escape to the bright 
lights of Birmingham. 

No doubt the businessmen might be disposed 
to make concessions to the idealists at the outset, 
in the confidence that, once the service was under 
way, economics would have to outweigh ideals. 
But issues of policy are raised by the very first 
question: which system is to be adopted? Con- 
tinental and American systems give a finer defini- 
tion than Britain’s 405-line systems, and are con- 
sidered technically superior. Moreover, a different 
system might please the Gaelic enthusiasts, for 
it would ‘keep out’ British programmes. But the 
existing 30,000 viewers cannot be written off; nor 
would an exclusively Irish service be likely to 
sell enough sets to satisfy the advertisers. So the 
British system it must be. 

Yet, if most viewers have the choice of ITV, 
BBC and Irish programmes, what proportion of 
them will choose the Irish?" Will the audience be 
large enough to bring im the ads? According to 
one advertising man, only 10 per cent. of Irish 
radio jisteners habitually tune in to Radio 
Eireann. If a native TV service could not com- 
mand a much higher proportion of the audience 
than this, the soap makers -would hardly be likely 
to foot the bill. 
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The money is really the root of the whole thing. 
There are about 477,000 licensed radios in the 
Republic. Nobody, even the most optimistic, 
expects that there will ever be more than 200,009 
television sets, and 100,000 is a more realistic 
figure on which to base immediate calculations, 
On this basis the cinema trade—which, under. 
standably, is fighting TV tooth and nail—has 
calculated that the service could not possibly be a 
commercial proposition. The national income js 
lower in Ireland than in Britain, and advertising 
outlay forms a much smaller proportion of it (| 
per cent., against 2 per cent. in Britain). At the 
most favourable estimates, the cinema-men say 
that the Irish station could not provide more than 
a three-hour programme each day, at a Cost of 
£1,000 an hour. (The BBC’s costs average around 
£1,300.) Eventually, they say, the Government 
would find itself obliged to contribute from the 
Exchequer—while at the same time losing 
£750,000 a year in entertainment tax, owing to 
lower attendances at the cinemas. 

Against this one must set the conviction of at 
least three contenders for the concession that they 
can make money out of it. Pye (Ireland) Ltd., who 
were first in the field, have published their pro- 
posals in detail. They offer to build and equipa 
station to serve the Dublin area; to extend the ser. 
vice within a couple of years to Cork and other 
centres; to supply a fully operational studio in 
Dublin, a basic Outside Broadcasting unit, and 
apparatus for showing film—all without cost to 
the State. In return they want an exclusive licence 
to run commercial programmes. Dr. Dillon 
Digby, a director of Pye, thinks that:comparisons 
with British TV are misleading; Ireland should 
look to countries with an economy more like her 
own, and to areas of the US and South America, 
where scores of small stations are operating o 
shoe-string budgets. Naturally, his plans depend on 
cutting programme costs far below the BBC figure. 
Quiz programmes, discussions, plays from the 
Abbey and other theatres could be produced in 
the Dublin studio at reasonable cost, ‘once every- 
body concerned got rid of the idea that as soon 
as you get into television you make your for- 
tune.’ Sporting events suitable for the camera 
are available in great variety within a few miles 
of Dublin. But basically the service would have 
to depend on recorded material from other 
sources—British, American and Continental. 

So you come down to it in the end: can you 
reconcile 1 Love Lucy with the national outlook 
and culture? And if you can’t, what are the odds 
that Lucy will win? “It has to come,’ people are 
inclined to say, ending the argument. Well, we are 
prepared in one way, anyhow: in appointing the 
Commission the Government has established that 
the correct Irish word for television is teilifise. 


Frozen 


On a frosty morning I went out 

And a handkerchief faced me on a bush. 

I reached to put it in my pocket 

But it slid from me for it was frozen. 

No living cloth jumped from my grasp 

But a thing that died last night on a bush 

And I went searching in my mind 

Till I found the occasion’s equivalent— 

The day I kissed a woman of my kindred 

And she in the coffin, frozen, stretched. 
SEAN O RIORDAIN 
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PRINTED circuit is an entirely new 
method of manufacture and 
means that every new Pye TV 
receiver conforms with absolute exactness 
to the scientist’s master design. Now you can 

buy a set which is just as the scientist designed it, perfect in 
every detail . . . ready to bring you increased 


sensitivity, outstanding performance and printed circuit 


reliability. Here is a new TV that will be making 


wonderful pictures and sound long after the ordinary 
set has faded. 





$25 
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printed circuit TV 


OTHER FEATURES 


% 13-channel tuning % Automatic 
picture control 4% Black Screen %& Twin 
loudspeakers y& Pye auto sync. 

% Interference limiter yx Acoustically 
designed wooden cabinet %& Built-in 
attenuator 4 Fringe area sensitivity. It’s 
value in full measure with this new 21” 
Continental. The giant 21” Black Screen 
gives vivid, sharply contrasted pictures 


that everyone in the room can see. 90 gns. 





Dear, Damnable Island 


By IAIN HAMILTON 


the time and place of my boyhood, with the 

bees of nationalism buzzing seductively in my 
blue bonnet, Ireland loomed happily large as a 
symbol of freedom, unEnglishness, fulfilment. 
Just as an English-imitating boy at a public-type 
school in Edinburgh might reasonably see Scot- 
fand merging with England as painlessly as Ber- 
wickshire runs into Northumberlaad, so did I in 
the west see Scotland running easily into Ireland 
through Galloway, Kintyre and the southern Isles, 
Many a time from the seaward slopes south of 
Machrihanish I had stared across at the blue hills 
of Ulster and wished myself at the foot of them. 
In the Free State the teaching of Irish had been 
made compulsory—an imposition which seemed 
altogether wonderful to a band of brothers chant- 
ting the tenses of the verb to be in Gaelic at an 
evening class in Paisley without well knowing 
what use we were going to make of it apart from 
some ostentatious elementary exchanges in the 
presence of the ignorant. Not only that: how 
insipid a language the English of England seemed 
to us then—salt without savour cofmpared with 
the Irish-English of the great writers of the re- 
vival. It was the fashion among us to think of 
England not only as perfidious but also, and 
worse, as dull. 

Ireland was the antithesis of dullness. Ireland 
was the model. We were hungry for Scotland to be 
other than it was—an unbalanced and depressed 


nation clinging frantically to some rags and 
tatters of identity although it had lang since been 
digested politically by its much larger and more 
powerful neighbour. We were hungry for our- 
selves to be other than we were—romantic 
nationalists without the slightest intention of 
doing those ridiculous hard things which make 
martyrs and may force issues hitherto unsuspected 
by the law-abiding multitude. Small wonder in 
our confused emotional circumstances that we 
should look with some longing to the place where 
the thing had been done and the old individuality 
asserted in the most positive manner. 

No doubt all this must seem very strange to an 
English reader who has no more need to think 
about his Englishness than about the air that he 
breathes. It is certainly no less quaint to certain 
Irishmen of my acquaintance whe would weep 
very little to see Bire sunk three’ times and 
brought up twice. But although time brought a 
closer acquaintance with the complexities of 
reality and made it necessary to take off the 
fancy dress of adolescence and recognise soberly 
the massive virtues of England, the sharp-toothed 
vices of Ireland and the common imperfections 
of all, I look back now on those excesses of senti- 
ment with no sort of discomfort, far less em- 
barrassment at their absurdity. For there was a 
truth in the feeling which came unscathed through 
the process of getting to know and value Ireland 
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and the Irish, and which allows me still to fea 
at home there (if this is an illusion it is one 
that I choose not to abandon). 


When I first crossed the sea it was on the 
crowded deck of a steamer sailing by night down 
the Clyde from the Broomielaw. Black Belfast 
and its ferocious slogans were uninviting and 
could act be put behind me fast enough; and even 
in the depth of Tyrone I could not at first believe 
that I was in Ireland, real Ireland. The boy of 
the house where I was a guest was a Protestant 
of sorts like myself, but a nationalist also, and 
in our wanderings about the North we courted 
trouble, or at least derision, in public places where 
the proposition that Ulster is British might be 
hotly defended; we learned quantities of songs 
thought to be provocative to Orangemen lacking 
a sense of humour and wailed them in appropriate 
places, hoping that something outrageous would 
happea—small follies of play-acting on the very 
Stage where the real tragedy was only too soon 
to show its two implacable faces in bitter violence, 

Sooa caough I came to see the country and its 
division‘in terms less like those of a comic opera 
where the wooden swords hurt nobody; in time 
I learned to keep my foolish mouth shut and my 
wayward temperament curbed by a simple sad- 
ness that such hatreds should exist at all, that 
the pasi should so ruthlessly rule the present with 
the hook and flail of prejudice and fear,. that 
bigotry on both sides should make compromise 
impossible, that all the self-sacrifice of the past 
seemed likely to end in decay only, that young 
generations should take as truth the rhetoric of 
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IRELAND'S 
HOSPITALS 


410 HOSPITALS & HEALTH AGENCIES 


built, enlarged, reconstructed or planned through 
Sweepstakes Funds between 1930 and 1956. 


45,000 BEDS 


In public hospitals and voluntary hospitals. 
15.1 per 1,000 of population. 


Equals 


170 Representatives of the 
International Hospital Federation 


Representing 30 Countries, made a Study Tour of 
Ireland’s Hospitals in 1956. 


EXTRACTS from their Reports: 


ENGLAND: Thanks to the Sweepstakes funds Ireland has been able to 
undertake a large scale programme of hospital construction and moderni- 
sation. There was a wealth of good equipment in the Irish hospitals. 


SCOTLAND: A wonderful job has been done through the co-operation 
of the Government, the Sweepstakes Organisation, County Councils and 
the Church. Very much impressed by the spirit of service so much in 
evidence on afl sides and without which no really great Christian work of 
this nature could be satisfactorily developed. 


FRANCE: They kad that day seen a hospital that was a jewel. It was a 
wonderful installation, quite breath-taking, and personally he had been 
amazed. It was all splendid, and he and all of them were deeply 
impressed. 


U.S.A.: Irish people had reason to be proud of their institutions. They 
were building as many or more beds per thousand people than any 
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WESTERN REGIONAL SANATORIUM, GALWAY 


“The masterpiece of irish Hospital architecture. | Without doubt one of the 
best hospital sanatoria in Europe."’ 


(Official report of the French Hospital Federation) 


country in the world today. American efficiency at its best could not 
improve upon it. 

The Sweepstakes authorities were doing magnificent work for the 
Irish hospitals, whose equipment and staffing would soon be second to 
none, 


ITALY: The hospitals are truly surprising and reveal an exceptional 
energy on the part of a new State. The energy had been sustained by an 
enormous enthusiasm and stimulated by a realistic spirit employing to the 
best possible advantage the most modern equipment which modern 
constructive hospital technique could suggest, without anxiety about the 
financial burden. 

The formidable success of the Sweepstakes not only saved several 
voluntary hospitals from bankruptcy but it also suggested the provision of 
buildings and new installations. 


THE SWEEPSTAKES WERE A REVOLUTIONARY AND INGENIOUS 
SOLUTION, 


GRAND NATIONAL SWEEPSTAKE 1958 RECEIPTS NEARLY £5,000,000 


TOTALS TO DATE : 





Prize Fund 


THREE SWEEPSTAKES ANNUALLY : 


Hospitals and Red Cross Fund £41,878,298 


£102,548,312 
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older men who no longer believed a word of it 
themselves. 


But that is not the tune I am to play. Ireland 
will cure her ills as best Ireland can. I took less 
pleasure in my lessons in Irish politics and re- 
ligiosity than in having the last mists of the 
Celtic Twilight (a sticky nonsense which had been 
firmly established in Scotland) blown out of my 
head by the keen gusts of Irish talk. There was 
delight, not regret, in coming to recognise the 
adamant concreteness of the Irish imagination, 
the toughness of the Irish wit, the wily, cunning 
subtleties of the ways of thought, the fierce 
directness with which emotion can be conveyed. 
In this there was a sort of liberation for me, as 
there is in discovering even finer and more varied 
qualities in a person long admired and with whose 
faults you are sufficiently familiar. The stimulus 
of Ireland had never failed me, has indeed grown 
sharper since I dispensed with green-coloured 
glasses. If the decay of the land, for easily ascer- 
tainable reasons, makes one melancholy or angry, 
the mesh of intricacy and simplicity and extrava- 
gance and conformity and idleness and protest 
and waste and brilliance that is Dublin still can 
give acute pleasure. These people, I say to myself 
(and I shall develop this at inordinate length if 
invited to do so), are in some sense more real 
than we of the great and highly organised polities 
have. grown and are growing—more human, in- 
deed. Humanity in humans seems to me some- 
thing worth preserving, even at some considerable 
cost. That being so, Eire go brath! and all other 
indomitable and inconvenient peoples unlike their 
larger neighbours. 
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J g a 9 = 
Himself and I 
ANNE O’NEILL-BARNA 


“There is nothing arch here, nothing senti- 
mental or whimsy. Mrs. O’Neill-Barna is 
obviously a brilliant woman and has written 
a brilliant book on the Ircland of today.” 


Observer. 16s. 
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Fiction 


KATE O’BRIEN 


AS MUSIC AND SPLENDOUR 


An enchanting story of two Irish girls in 
the fantastic world of Italian opera’ in the 
1880's. ‘Kate O’Brien creates a whole world. 
We live in it, breathe only its air. She has 
written a rich, powerful magnetic book.’ 
DOROTHY MACARDLE. Irish Times, 16s. 


Maggie 
UNA TROY 


The story of a young doctor and his house- 
keeper, Maggie—a ‘character’ in every sense 
of the w against the rich back- 
ground of a small Irish town. 15s. 








In conclusion, 
Come out of charity 
And dance with me in Ireland 


still seems to me an attractive invitation. There 
are many who think otherwise, some of my 
shrewd Irish friends among them. They are wel- 
come to their misgivings, mislikings and mis- 
trustings of that dear, damnable, open-hearted, 
hard-headed, high-explosive island which few 
Englishmen have been able to understand save 
by the desperate expedient of outdoing the Irish 
in Irishry. Maybe it is true enough that such 
Scotsmen as do not insist on confusing the Pope 
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of Rome with Beelzebub have more of an affinity, 
being themselves but pretty loosely tied bundles 
of contradictions. First impressions, to a man who 
has any sort of an eye for people (and who would 
admit to the lack of it?) are best and remain 
essentially true however they are outwardly modi- 
fied. And so I, whose first idea of Ireland was 
of the freshest and greenest, declare myself the 
enemy of all who get their easy laughs by giving 
the Irish a dose (as they think) of their own 
malicious medicine. I should prefer to go and 
dance with them in Ireland. 
And not out of charity. 


Free Trade or... 


By DESMOND FISHER 


verY Irish schoolboy has thrilled to the story 

of Grattan’s volunteers who placarded their 
cannon with the warning: ‘Free Trade or This’ 
and threatened to blow up the Irish Parliament 
unless Britain removed her embargoes on imports 
from Ireland. And when Britain did relax them, 
but added irritatingly that they were ‘resumable 
at pleasure,’ Hussey Burgh stirred his contempor- 
aries and the pages of history with his passionate 
oratory: ‘It is not by temporary expedients but 
by free trade alone that this nation is to be saved 
from impending ruin. England has sown her laws 
as dragons’ teeth and they have sprung up as 
armed men.’ 

Today, 180-odd years later, Ireland is still not 
free from the threat of economic ruin. But it is 
unlikely that any modern Irish statesman would 
see in the current European free trade area pro- 
ject the cure for her present difficulties. Of 
coursé, free trade did not mean the same to 
Ireland then-as it does now. At the end of the 
eighteenth century it meant giving Irish exports 
of manufactures and provisions the right of free 
entry into Britain. Today it means participation 
in a project, half political, half economic, which, 
in the absence of special safeguards, would throw 
the protected Irish market open to European 
manufactured goods. 

Forecasting the effects of the project on Ireland 
or any of the other countries likely to participate 
in it is rather more hazardous than counting 
chickens before they are hatched. It is counting 
them before the eggs are even laid. Proposals and 


counter-proposals are being thrown around in , 
Paris and Brussels and what sort of an agreed 


scheme, if any, will finally emerge is anybody’s 
guess. As far as Ireland is concerned, not many 
tears would be shed if the whole project came to 
nothing. She has approached the negotiations in 
a spirit of ‘We can’t afford to be left out if it 
does come to anything, but if it doesn’t we won't 
worry.’ 

The reason is that Ireland has a special trading 
relationship with Britain which any free trade 
area scheme likely to emerge will do nothing to 
improve and might do much to jeopardise. In 
many ways the two markets are complementary. 
Britain sends raw materials and manufactured 


goods to Ireland and takes in payment for them 


agricultural produce, mainly live cattle. It is a 
natural pattern because of the geographical 
proximity of the two countries and the distribu- 





tion of their natural resources. The system has 
worked satisfactorily for both countries for a long 
time—Ireland is now Britain's fifth biggest custo- 
mer and most important market—and ao one 
wants to see the delicate mechanism which governs 
it tampered with. 

Ireland’s main worry with regard to the FTA 
is, therefore, how it will affect this close connec- 
tion with Britain of which the Anglo-Irish trade 
treaty, negotiated in 1948 and modified only in 
details since, is the chief link. This treaty gives 
Ireland the benefit of duty-free entry for her 
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agricultural exports to the United Kingdom. 
Under its terms,.Jrish fat and store cattle have 
unlimited access to the British market, and the 
benefits of the price-guarantee system operated by 
the British Government in favour of the home 
cattle producer are passed on automatically to 
Irish producers. (It works this way: ‘Irish store 
cattle exported to Britain qualify for the price 
guarantee, less a differential of 3s. 6d. per live 
cwt., if they are fattened in Britain for at least 
three months after import. The British home price 
for cattle offered for slaughter thus effectively 
governs the market price in Ireland.) 

This is of vital importance to the Irish economy, 
and particularly to the balance of payments posi- 
tion. In 1957, for instance, exports of live cattle 
earned £45.7 million for Ireland out of total 
exports of £127 million. If the FTA provisions on 
agriculture threaten to affect this position, Ireland 
will oppose them. 

The difficulty is that there are so many conflict- 
ing proposals for treating agriculture in the FTA 
that it is impossible to foresee just where the 
European boot will pinch Ireland’s toe. The only 
prospect of Irish agriculture benefiting from the 
FTA is the possibility of improved continental 
markets. Here again the outlook is uncertain. 
The continental countries are rapidly increasing 
their agricultural production to the point of self- 
sufficiency and their wants in the type of farm 
produce Ireland is in a position to supply are at 
best only marginal. 
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A page from the 


GUINNESS 


HISTORY BOOK 


IT Is NOW TWO CENTURIES since Arthur Guinness 
started to brew his famous Stout in Dublin. Guinness 
very soon became the national drink of Ireland and 
crossing the sea to England it became quickly popular 
there, too. 
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Guinness even penetrated the Antarctic at a very early 
date. Stores left by Sir Douglas Mawson’s expedition 
in I9II were discovered eighteen years later and 
included bottles of frozen Guinness in excellent 
condition. Guinness also accompanied the Royal 
Society’s International Geophysical Year Expedition. 
Five million glasses of Guinness are drunk every day, 
: and there is little doubt that Guinness is such a favourite 
Exactly when Guinness was first drunk on the Con- everywhere because it is an excellent eae Before 
tinent is not known. But by 1815 it was well known in Guinness is sent to any part of the world, the climate is 
Belgium, as recorded in the diary of a cavalry officer carefully studied to ensure that it will always be served 
wounded at the Battle of Waterloo, who attributed his there in the cream of condition. = 


GUINNESS 
is Sood 


By the end of the century, Guinness was known all 
over the world. In 1895, the novelist Robert Louis 
Stevenson wrote from the tropics of the beneficial 
effects of Guinness after an attack of influenza. 
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In any case, it is reasonable to assume that the 
¢ommon market countries will tend to fill their 
requirements from ‘inside,’ so that Holland would 
benefit first and then Denmark, because of her 
nearness to the two most likely markets, France 
and Western Germany. There would, however, be 
an occasional outlet for Irish butter in Western 
Germany and a marginal outlet in the Continent 
generally for Irish cow-beef. But visions through 
green-tinted spectacles of 300 million hungry 
Europeans ready to buy vast quantities of Irish 
eggs, pigmeat and beef are likely to be rudely 
shattered. 


INDUSTRY 

For industry the position is clearer. There is 
a definite opening for Irish industries exporting 
stout, biscuits, hand-woven tweeds, clothing, foot- 
wear, glassware and speciality products. Other 
industries would hold their own in the home 
market. But many would find unrestricted com- 
petition from more highly industrialised European 
countries too severe. 

These are, in the main, industries which were 
developed in the twenty-six years since Mr. de 
Valera’s first government launched an industrial- 
isation drive to give Ireland in the economic field 
the independence she had won in the political. To 
survive they had to be heavily protected, and 
though Ireland has in post-war years liberalised 
her trade in accordance with QEEC recommenda- 
tions, she still has many industries which, while 
giving much-needed employment, rely on protec- 
tion for their survival. They could not survive in 
a free trade area in action. 





This danger has caused the Irish Government 
to put forward a strong case for special treatment 
in any FTA scheme which emerges. In it, Ireland 
calls for an adjustment period in which she would 
not have to apply the progressive tariff reductions 
which members (except, perhaps, the other ‘peri- 
pherals’ like Iceland, Greece and Turkey in the 
same position as Ireland) will have to enforce. 
The period Ireland envisages is twenty to thirty 
years. At the same time the Irish negotiators are 
supporting the proposal for a readaptation fund 
for helping industries adversely affected by free 
trade conditions. In these ways, the Irish Govern- 
ment believes, the worst effects of the free trade 
area on a comparatively under-developed country 
would be avoided and a fairer basis provided for 
economic co-operation in Europe. 

But though the FTA cloud hangs over Irish 
industry it has a silver lining: that the freeing of 
trade will force Irish producers to a new appraisal 
of their production cost levels and their export 
potentialities. It will mean the spur of competition 
(even though the full effects of this are delayed for 
twenty years or more), and ‘the lure of potential 
extra markets in Europe. Thispush-and-pull’ pro- 
cess would eliminate those Irish industries which 
shield their inefficiency behind a tariff wall and 
compel Irish manufacturers to look beyond the 
contracting home market at their door. 

But this is looking far ahead; and in the mean- 
time there is no certainty about even the immediate 
prospects for the FTA project. When its form 
becomes more concrete, it will be easier for Ire- 
land to estimate the balance of advantages and 
disadvantages. And then—who knows?—though 
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the cannon are unlikely to be run out again, and 
trained on Leinster House, there may well be pub- 
lic demonstrations over free trade, as there were 
in the time of Grattan, Flood and Hussey Burgh. 
But this time they will not be in its favour. 


Aran, 1947 


Whistling in the night— 
As a defence against loneliness, 
A buffer between the heart and a mind 
Briefly uneasy— 
To shorten the road 
Home from visiting, 

This time back there 

I did not hear. 


A light-hearted tune 
As the day met the night 
From a fine strapping lad; 
High deeds or rash dares; 
Exultant cries 
Shattering the silence 
As the tales of their fathers’ feats 
Were told to these lonely people, 
This time back there 
I did not hear. 


A shout of joy or of fun 
From young hearts 
(Throwing the ‘stone of strength’ 
As was usual on Sundays) 
In the vigour of the game, 
Or while kicking a ball in the air 
I did not hear this time. 
Not again shall the young possess 
That bleak narrow island. 
MAIRTIN O DIREAIN 
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Dilemmas of Socialism 


By GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


HE dilemmas and contradictions of modern 

Socialism are nothing new. They reach back 
to the nineteenth-century origins of the move- 
ment, and are visible already in the lives and 
works of the pioneers, among whom Marx and 
Proudhon and—surprisingly—Julian Harney are 
outstanding.* With Harney, indeed, we are car- 
ried back to the grass roots of English Socialism, 
and it is no small achievement on Mr. Schoyen’s 
part to have restored this neglected figure—so 
little appreciated that he appears in Mr. Hampden 
Jackson’s book disguised as Harvey—to his place 
in the history of the English working-class move- 
ment. 

Mr. Schoyen leaves no doubt that Harney, with 
his brimming energy and shrewd and ruthless 
political sense, was a person to be reckoned with 
in English politics in the period between the 
Reform Bill of 1832 and the Great Exhibition of 
1851; he was intellectually and morally superior 
to O'Connor, the reputed Chartist leader, and 
anticipated some of Marx’s leading ideas. By 
bringing out for the first time Harney’s role in 
the movement, Mr. Schoyen’s able study? puts 
English Chartism, often written off as a rather 
pathetic outburst of effete frustration, into new 
and more positive perspectives. By comparison 
the study of Marx and Proudhon ineyitably seems 
slight, though it covers the ground competently 
and agreeably. But here also we are brought 
face to face with the dilemmas of nascent Social- 
ism, for Proudhon and Marx, as is well known, 
were antipodes around whose personalities and 
ideas the conflicting trends within the working- 
class movement gathered and pulsated. 

A Frenchman, a German, an Englishman: as 
we survey their contrasting philosophies and atti- 
tudes and methods, we see how each embodied a 
different reaction to the nineteenth-century chal- 
lenge. That does not mean, of course, that their 
conflicting theories represented different national 
or racial characteristics, but rather that they mir- 
rored different stages in the all-engulfing advance 
of modern industrialism. England, where the fac- 
tory was rapidly replacing the workshop, was as 
far ahead of France, where there was no industrial 
revolution worth the name, as France was ahead 
of Germany, where urban life“at the century’s 
start was’ still reminiscent of the Middle Ages. 
How natural, then, that Proudhon should react 
against all forms of large-scale organisation, both 
industrial and political; that Marx, whose German 
experience was remote from the practical prob- 
lems of industrial society, should theorise in a 
spirit of ‘doctrinaire abstraction’; while Harney 
was driven in spite of himself to adopt the empiri- 
cal standards of the British working classes. 

It was easy for Marx and Proudhon to argue 
over fundamental principles; in England, on the 
contrary, because here the industrial revolution 





* MARX, PROUDHON AND EUROPEAN SOCIALISM. By 
J. Hampden Jackson. (English Universities Press, 
8s. 6d.) 

+ THe CHarTistT CHALLENGE: A _ PorRTRAIT OF 
GeorGE JULIAN Harney. By A. R. Schoyen. (Heine- 
mann, 25s.) 


was in full stride, the pressing questions were 
problems of method and organisation and tactics. 
The working-class leaders, faced with a situation 
not far short of desperate, had little time to 
formulate theoretical positions. In 1842, for 
example, in Sheffield alone out of 30,000 employ- 
able workers no fewer than 24,000 were entirely 
destitute or on half time. The practical question 
was how to cope with this situation; but in facing 
it all the contradictions came to light which, ever 
since, have never been far removed from the sur- 
face of British working-class politics. 

Harney himself started off as an active revolu- 
tionary, the very antithesis of ‘gradualists’ like 
Francis Place. He belonged to the ‘physical force’ 
as opposed to the ‘moral force’ wing of Chartism, 
and liked to call himself the English Marat. But 
even the adherents of ‘physical force’ were not a 
single group ‘with an integrated organisation and 
an agreed policy’; nor was the antithesis between 
moral force and physical force the only issue. The 
Chartist leadership was divided on the question 
of co-operation with middle-class radicalism, 
and on the question whether to stake the future 
of the movement on political agitation or to con- 
centrate on industrial action. But, above all else, it 
was hesitant and ambivalent in its attitude towards 
the brash and burgeoning capitalist society whose 
unprecedented growth had produced the condi- 
tions Chartism sought to remedy. 

On all these questions Harney’s ideas were 
forthright. He had -no use for mecralists who 
preached that ‘capital has duties as well as rights,” 
or sought a solution in a nebulous identity of 
interests between ‘masters’ and ‘men.’ Long before 
Marx-and Engels, he adumbrated the theory of 
the class-struggle. Alliance with the  bour- 
geoisie, for him, was to sell out to the ‘Malthusian 
sham-Radicals, who would co-operate so long as 
working-class support was needed against the 
landed interest and then turn against the prole- 
tariat, as they did tn 1832. Mere industrial action 
without political power was not good enough; to 
oppose the New Poor Law or agitate for shorter 
hours might mitigate but could not remedy the 
situation. On the other hand, Harney saw more 
clearly than other workers’ leaders that a purely 
political programme such as the People’s Charter, 
and devices such as universal suffrage, could never 
guarantee success. “The classes commanding the 
wealth of ‘the country can always by force and 
fraud ensure the slavery of the millions.’ Hence 
Harney came out point-blank for revolutionary 
measures: nationalisation of the land, the coal 
mines, transport and utilities and public resources. 

These were Harney’s principles throughout his 
life; but experience taught him that, under English 
conditions, to realise them would not be easy. 
After the failure of 1839-40 the erstwhile revolu- 
tionary condemned futile plotting; after 1851 he 
realised (quarrelling with Marx and Engels in the 
process) that, if anything were to be saved, co- 
operation with reformist circles was indispensable. 
Unlike Feargus O'Connor, whose stated object— 
the very reverse of Socialism—was to turn the 
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workers into a ‘large class of small and well- 
remunerated capitalists, he remained distrustful 
of middle-class Radicals, but experience taught 
him how half-hearted, and how divided among 
themselves, the workers were. The bulk were Corn 
Law Repealers rather than Chartists. The working- 
class élite, Harney found, those with a vested 
interest in the status quo, sided with the propertied 
classes against revolutionary action. As soon as 
the ‘soporific effects of fuller stomachs’ were felt, 
they turned to trade-unionism, factory reform and 
the co-operative movement, satisfied if they could 
extract a bigger rake-off from capitalist society. 

At this point the limitations and weaknesses not 
only of Harney’s own position (like many others, 
he found an outlet in emigration to America) but 
of British working-class empiricism as a whole 
became manifest. Harney’s beliefs were ‘always 
vague from a doctrinal view point.’ Socialism, for 
him, was a nebulous ‘Babeuvian egalitarianism 
based on natural rights’; in his criticism ‘protest 
against the capitalistic ethic and the exclusion of 
the working class from political power’ took the 
place of ‘specific economic proposals.” In this, he 
was nearer to Proudhon than to Marx; and as the 
English working class turned away towards Glad- 
stonian Liberalism, and he himself was overtaken 
by disillusion about the ‘people, and the dangers 
of demagogy, he might almost have echoed 
Proudhon’s statement: “Universal suffrage is the 
surest means for making the people lie.” 

Here, indeed, is the greatest difference between 
Proudhon and Harney. on the one side, and 
Marx on the other. Marx also was fully aware 
of the problem of the Lumpenproletariat—the 
‘good masses, as Proudhon called them, who 
queued for the theatres, content and joyful, while 
‘the pavements of the boulevards were still red 
with blood’—but he knew what he wanted. and 
untrammellied (unlike Harney) by the preoccupa: 
tions of an active politician, set out to get it hy 
creating a disciplined Communist élite to organ- 
ise the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat.” It was a 
solution which temperamentally Harney could 
never have invoked and against which Proudhon 
fought and protested; but it was at least a solution, 
where Harney admitted defeat and Proudhon was 
content to enunciate moral principles. 

Yet here we arrive at the ultimate paradox. 
Marx’s results were only possible at a cost which 
Western workers were not prepared to pay. As 
Proudhon was quick to perceive, Marx’s demo- 
cracy had ‘the appearance of being founded on 
the dictatorship of the masses, but in fact ‘the 
masses have no more power’ in it ‘than is neces- 
sary to ensure a general serfdom. The nearer 
continental industrialism drew to English condi- 
tions, the more ‘revisionism’ gathered force among 
the workers; by 1904, as Mr. Hampden Jackson 
points out, all the so-called Socialist parties were 
‘working in an un-Marxist way for liberal reforms 
in the conditions of the working class.’ There is 
no doubt that in this they reflected the wishes of 
their constituents. But it still remains a question 
whether Socialism is really subsumed in this sort 
of parliamentary-democratic game and in a pro- 
gramme of piecemeal reforms. “The English 
working-class, Mr. Schoyen writes, ‘would be- 
come more bourgeois before it became less so’; 
but however true the first half of this proposition 
may be, we are left wondering not whether the 
latter has occurred, but how and when it ever 
will occur. Meanwhile, if the inherent conditions 
of a Marxist solution are unacceptable to the 
working classes of the West, the problems of a 
non-Marxist solution’ still remain—the tensions 
and contradictions and divergencies of aim which 
baffled Harney and crippled Chartism, and are 
still visible at every critical turn of Labour policy. 
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Re-telling tragic accidents in the history of 
flight, the author suggests how some 
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Jung answers some major moral problems 


of the present world. 
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How were night pictures painted when the 
artist could not see his colours? What was 
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Museum explores the unknown subject in 
a finely illustrated book. 

9th. May Illustrated Royal 8vo 425. 
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Descent on the Plains 


The Triumphant Heretic. By Ernst Halperin. 
(Heinemann, 30s.) 

Tito is a politician of genius, a master-manager 
of the totalitarian Party machinery, but he is all 
this at a stage in history when the people are 
making ready to smash totalitarian parties. Tito 
has defeated Stalin. But the real victor is Milovan 
Djilas, behind whom stands no Party machine, 
no police and no army, and who is still sitting 
deserted and proscribed, in a Yugoslav prison 
cell. 

Dr. Halperin’s conclusion to his account of the 
Yugoslav case is striking and plausible, and may 
well be the key to the next decade in Eastern 
Europe, which in turn may determine the fate of 
the world. Where it probably requires some 
reservation is in what seems to be a rather too 
rigid idea of Tito’s position. It is certainly true 
that he has lately swung into a more ‘Left’ and 
doctrinaire attitude. But he has not surrendered 
his power of manceuvre. The Yugoslavs refused 
to sign the declaration of the Communist Parties 
in Moscow last November however much it was 
whittled down to please them. It is true that there 
is far less freedom in Yugoslavia than in Poland, 
and that the reforms have not gone very far in 
practice. But the Yugoslavs have never retreated 
from Kardelj’s view that the countries of the 
West may evolve to ‘Socialism’ gradually and 
through their own political movements. Belgrade 
has thus abandoned the international side of 
totalitarian theory. In a way this is more signifi- 
cant than developments in Poland. Gomulka per- 
mits some freedom of speech, as a superior 
method of obtaining consent to Communist rule, 
but he has never given up the view that Com- 
munist rule over the whole world is necessary. 
Thus he is still committed in principle to the ‘Two 
Camps,’ the fight to a finish, and all that consti- 
tutes the real danger of war nowadays. The Yugo- 
slavs have escaped from this dangerous dead-end, 
becoming, in a way, one of those unpleasant petty 
totalitarianisms like that of Portugal, which are 
yet a threat to no one. 

In ar. interview a few weeks ago with the New 
York Times Tito was asked, ‘Do you consider that 
Stalinism is now dead in the Soviet Union?’ He 
replied that ‘the answer to that question would 
contribute nothing useful to our relations with the 
Soviet Union and would not be of benefit to the 
Western countries either.’ The implication, to- 
gether with the fact that it is only implied, is 
remarkably revealing. Dr. Halperin’s intelligent 
and enthralling description of how this state of 
things came about makes the most telling book on 
Titoism yet. This is not to say that many readers 
will agree with some of his views—for instance 
that the Communist conquest of Yugoslavia can 
be interpreted as yet another descent of the moun- 
taineers of the Karst to impose their will on the 
plains. J. E. M. ARDEN 


Changing Lights 

By Way of Sainte-Beuve. By Marcel Proust. 

Translated by Sylvia Townsend Warner. 

(Chatto and Windus, 25s.) 
INEVITABLY all Proust’s miscellaneous writings 
appear as a preparation for A la Rechérche du 
Temps Perdu. That great novel summarised and 
ended a literary career, which might, indeed, have 
seemed more varied without it. By itself the frag- 
mentary manuscript called Contre Sainte-Beuve 
(here inexplicably translated as By Way of Sainte- 
Beuve), patchwork though it is, would have 
ranked as an independent literary achievement of 
considerable originality. As it is, we recognise in 
its chapters that mixture of personal reminiscence 
and reflections on culture, which gives the novel 
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its peculiarly encyclopedic tone, although there 
the proportions are somewhat different. Already 
in Contre Sainte-Beuve there are the conversations 
with Marcel’s mother (later to be replaced by his 
grandmother in his inner pantheon), the famous 
description of la race maudite, the first appearance 
of the Guermantes with their air of proceeding 
‘from the mating of a goddess and a bird.’ 

However, these fragments are of more than 
merely historical interest. Proust’s attack on 
Sainte-Beuve and his subsequent discussion of 
Baudelaire, Nerval and Balzac are not repeated 
in his later writing. Taken together they consti- 
tute a very considerable piece of criticism—a 
form for which Proust had a good deal of respect. 
‘There is no better method of becoming conscious 
of what one feels than by trying to re-create within 
oneself what a master has felt. In this profound 
effort we discover our own thought along with 
his. .. .” To achieve this purpose a sustained 
analysis of the work of art is essential, and the 
main substance of Proust’s attack on Sainte-Beuve 
was that he substituted gossip about authors’ lives 
for criticism of their books. 

His own practice indicates something of the 
method through which he believed a critical 
examination should be conducted. That method 
comprises a close scrutiny of the texts—his essay 
on Baudelaire includes line-by-line comment on 
a great many poems—but it was not analysis in 
the sense in which the term has come to be used 
recently in Britain and America. ‘To re-create 
within oneself what a master has felt . . .” that was 
his aim, and to further it he made use of an 
impressionism which allowed him to elucidate a 
work by a number of subtly differentiated 
descriptions of it—like Monet painting the same 
cathedral in changing lights. When Proust writes 
of Nerval’s Sylvie all the resources of his style 
are brought to bear on the evocation of what he 
takes to be its essence: ‘something vague and 
haunting, like a memory . . . a colouring in the 
air like the bloom on a grape.’ Here, perhaps, his 
criticism corresponds too closely to the nature of 
the French language not to be difficult for the 
foreigner. What he means is clear, but intangible. 
He plunges towards the depths of a lucidity which, 
at the average Parisian dinner-table, provides a 
mere surface glitter to literary conversation. 

This type of writing about literature pre- 
supposes a certain sensibility in critic and reader, 
and it has too often been discredited by sentimen- 
tality on the one side and lack of subtlety on the 
other. Proust, however, was a great writer, and, 
despite some unfairness to Sainte-Beuve (who was 
a moraliste in the French classical tradition rather 
than a literary critic), he managed an extra- 
ordinarily close identification of his own genius 
with the essence of the works he discussed. For 
him literature was a living organism, not a corpse 
on the operating table. ANTHONY HARTLEY 





MACMILLAN have published (at 25s.) an edition by 
Mr. A. A. Zeman of captured documents, Ger- 
many and Russia 1915-18, bearing on Russo-Ger- 
man relations from 1915 to 1918. The documents 
provide a good illustration of the differences of 
outlook in any country between the military and 
the political arm. The generals, for example, who 
usually prevailed, were sceptical of everything 
except military victory, while the Withelmstrasse 
were in favour of negotiating with all elements 
in Russia at the time of the Revolution and before. 
The book has something to say about Lenin’s 
mysterious ‘sealed train’ journey to Russia in 1917. 
And it shows how, at the height of their military 
success, the Germans were thoroughly outwitted 
by Russian diplomats at Brest-Litovsk. 

DESMOND WILLIAMS 
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Shooting the Fox 


The House of Lords and Contemporary Politics 
1911-1957. By P. A. Bromhead. (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 30s.) 


IF one were to judge the importance of a con- 
troversy by its effective life span, then the future 
of the House of Lords would rate as far and away 
the biggest issue in British politics this century. 
For fifty years it has been debated with single- 
minded obstinacy on both sides. The objections of 
the Radicals remain today as stern as ever. And 
the reforming zeal of the Conservatives is still 
earnestly expressed on every possible occasion. 


Some innocent people have found it hard to 
understand why nothing has been done. Of course 
the reason is very simple. The Radicals all want 
to abolish the place—but not just now—and the 
Tory peers find discussion about reform more 
attractive than reform itself. So both sides have 
hit upon the brilliant idea of carrying on the 
debate as a sort of national pastime. It is all like a 
gigantic game of chess. There you can see (in 
black and white) the pieces as they move gallantly 
in the great campaign. Occasionally one side may 
capture a knight or lose a bishop, but no blood is 
spilled and at the end of each day’s battle every- 
one can relax confident that he has done his duty. 


Of course it is part of the essence of this con- 
troversy that no new argument should be thought 
up. There is a timelessness about it all which 
must not be disturbed by new evidence. After all 
these years you can’t change the rules. Anyone 
who tries to do so is generall) regarded as a spoil- 
sport of the worst sort—a troublemaker. 


Dr. Bromhead now stands convicted of this 
offence. For he has written the best and most 
useful book about the House of Lords that has 
appeared for years. It is a brilliant and penetrat- 
ing analysis, and it will therefore give no pleasure 
to either side. It destroys almost all those precious 
assertions on which the game depends. Try it for 
yourself. Start with the table of contents. Every 
chapter, and every section of every chapter, will 
stir in your mind some dogma that you have long 
accepted unquestioningly. Write it down on a 
piece of paper and then turn to the chapter in 
question. There you will surely find detailed 
evidence to controvert it. 


Dr. Bromhead lays bare the crude motives that 
lie beyond creation policy. He reveals that the 
active peers are party men. (How sad it is to find 
that those ‘independently minded’ non-party peers 
play so small a part in the House.) But the Radi- 
cals should not cheer too soon. How will they 
react when they hear that the backwoodsmen never 
come? Of course Tory majorities are assured by 
the ‘casuals’ who turn up when it’s necessary or 
amusing. But the hordes of real wild men don’t 
even bother to take the oath and can be ignored. 


We are told that the bishops and law lords are 
politically sterile these days and that the great 
military commanders are almost always on leave. 
The civil servants retain their discretion into 
retirement. We discover that even without the fear 
of the whips (and the threats of the electorate) 
most active peers prefer to vote the way of their 
party. No Liberal peers turn up for divisions often 
enough for any one of them to qualify for inclu- 
sion in the class of active members. Then, of 
course, comes the evidence showing that the 
Labour Government made far more use of the 
House of Lords than the Conservatives. We get 
proof that the Commons do much more detailed 
work on legislation than the Lords. 

How can we now bury this controversy decently 
and rapidly? Dr. Bromhead drops a hint when he 
says, ‘To discuss the contemporary House of 
Lords in terms of conflict and delay is really to 
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present a very misleading picture of its role in the 
modern state.’ In an understanding of this sen- 
tence lies a complete answer to this question. 


Just take away all power of delay from the 
House of Lords and, hey presto! the problem is 
solved. Then, no matter how it is made up (or 
what biological qualifications remain for admis- 
sion), no one will want to change it. It will be 
respected, influential and more popular than the 
Beefeaters. Tourists will flock to see it. TV will 
ask to broadcast its debates. Recruits will queue 
for the honour of serving. Dr. Bromhead has un- 
doubtedly shot our fox. But we must just try not 
to bear him a grudge, for he has also shown us how 
it can be made into a most decorative fur to drape 
round the shoulders of the Mother of Parliaments. 


ANTHONY WEDGWOOD BENN 


High Civility 

The Dream of the Red Chamber, Translated by 

Florence and Isabel McHugh. (Routledge 

and Kegan Paul, 50s.) 
THis is an incomplete American translation, from 
a German version, of what must in the original 
(eighteenth-century Chinese) be a gigantic novel. 
One seems to get an adequate impression of the 
whole. It isn’t easy for the ignorant eye to sort 
out the Chinese from the chinoiserie, and occa- 
sionally one may feel one’s own foreign-ness in 
this milieu, but it would be difficult to miss one 
obvious fact, which is that this is a masterpiece, a 
work of the order, though not of the kind, of 
Don Quixote. Briefly, under its enormous rami- 
fications, this is the story of an effeminate young 
aristocrat, Pao Yu (‘Precious Stone’), who was 
born with an opalescent jade stone in his mouth. 
He loses the stone, then recovers it; when it is 
lost he is ‘not himself,’ and when he gets it back 
his joy is in the discovery, not that he can be 
himself again, but that he must renounce the 
world. 


The most striking thing about the story is that 
it achieves a high civility without sacrificing 
nature; if one remembers that the nearest Western 
equivalent is a Scudéry romance one gets a 
measure of this achievement. The book is crammed 
with ‘life, but a kind of life perfectly consistent 
with continuous poetry and ceremony, and with 
a pervasive religious feeling. This is a Taoist 
novel. The German editor advises us, disastrously 
I think, that it may be read in the West as an 
account of a manic-depressive who ‘founders 
among the demands of reality.’ It would do much 
better in Jungian terms, with Pao Yu’s beloved 
Precious Jade as anima, for instance; but better 
still as sui generis. The marriage of naturalist and 
allegoric modes of fiction would be a tour de force 
in a European novel; here it is easy and unforced, 
as it could be only in an extremely ceremonious 
society. The variety of method is astonishing; one 
is always glimpsing some European novelist, but 
he is always changing. There is even a memorable 
Gothic tale about an over-sexed youth, which 
starts off like a fabliau but modulates into genuine 
horror. The man being ill with lust, a monk gives 
him a mirror but warns him to look at only one 
side of it. He looks, and sees a skeleton; but in 
the forbidden side he sees the unattainable woman 
with whom he is obsessed. She beckons him in, 
and they make love again and again, till he dies 
of exhaustion in the midst of his feverish dreams. 
A voice cries out that the mirror is innocent. 

To be deeply moved and excited by this book 
you may need to be well-informed and sinophile; 
but you need only to have the feel of a great book 
to know at once that thisis one. FRANK KERMODE 
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Fresh for Monday 


The Stich ard the Stan 


COMMANDER WILLIAM KING, p.s.o., p.s.c. 


When the war ended, Commander King was the only 
submarine commander who had been almost continu- 
ously in operational command throughout six years 
of hostilities. This is the story of his war and peace. 


The Golden Valley 


COLIN MURRY 


A novel of genuine distinction by the son of 
John Middleton Murry. 





























ARTHUR ROTH 


“Reads almost like a first-hand account of IR.A. 
activities in Northern Ireland’ — JOHN BETJEMAN, 
Daily Telegraph 


* A stirring narrative. There is more to it than adventure 
... he has brought out the tragedy of political fanaticism 
which unfortunately hardens divisions in Ireland’ — 
THE SCOTSMAN 
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Lord Vansittart 


his autobiography 
THE MIST PROCESSION 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 
Daily Mail Book of the Month for May 
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his new novel 


THE LITTLE OLD ADMIRAL 


A narrative power he has never excelled in this true to 
life story of the lower deck. 


Jokn Snith 


EXCURSUS IN AUTUMN 
POETRY BOOK SOCIETY SUMMER CHOICE 


Restoration Literate 


Hutchinson University Library 


A study of the preachers, philosophers, satirists, 
scientists, historians and political writers. 
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Fathers’ Sons 


My Father's Son, by Richard Rumbold (Cape, 
15s.), unlike most autobiographies, clearly forced 
itself to be written. Rumbold’s father, a lonely, 
possessed, pseudo-Napoleon, virtually drove his 


wife to madness and suicide; the son grew up in 


sexual ignorance, terror of hell, a sense of being 
accursed. Continually on the outside of life, 
ravaged by destructive conflicts of love against 
hate, ambition against diffidence, seeking through 
bad school, travel, parties, social work, ‘direct 
and lyrical experience,’ never reaching love and 
seldom friendship, he was, without knowing it, 
waiting for the war, its escape from futility, its 
appeal to his deeper emotions. The RAF gave 
him pantheistic excitement, a fusion of beauty 
and action. I read his book with wonder and com- 
passion. 

Michael Sheldon Cheney’s Big Oilman from 
Arabia (Heinemann, 21s.) is a timely and spirited 
account of his seven years’ employment with the 
Arabian American Oil Company. He defends 
‘enlightened self-interest, which makes no mes- 
sianic claims but can, by its own momentum, 
enlarge the prospects of its Arab hosts and 
dependants. Also he refers pointedly to Arab 
history. Religious enthusiasm is not necessarily 
beneficial and Islam blighted a versatile if failing 
culture, leaving twentieth-century Arabia an 
isolated medizval stronghold, cursed with disease, 
ignorance and private war. Mr. Cheney vigorously 
rejects the charges of exploitation, examining the 
Arabs’ own record as slavers, and the virtual 
slavery underlying their pearl-fishing industry 
today. Islam means ‘submission,’ while Aramco, 
though subsidising a regiment of greedy and 
disreputable Arab princes, also delivers material 
satisfaction here and now, unlike the mouldering 


Lawrence ,!3t 
Durrell §&. 


6 With the publication of Justine and 
Balthazar he seems to me to establish 
himself as among the best and most 
necessary living writers of our lang- 
uage, without any qualifications what- 
soever 9 —HILARY CORKE, THE LISTENER 


BALTHAZAR 


“ Unmistakably a major no 








THE TIMES 


“Another fascinating fragment of Alexandrian 
life, as distinguished, distinctive and entertain- 
ing as [Justine] —THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


“The same rare and heady mixture of wit, 
poetry and scholarship, laden with a pagan 
melancholy yet shot with laughter” 


— JOHN DAVENPORT, THE OBSERVER 


“ Brilliant . . . flashing with colour and spark- 
ling with wit and perception ” 
—WALTER ALLEN, NEW STATESMAN. 15/- 
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Wahabi puritanism it is displacing, and the con- 
verging fanaticisms of Nationalism and Com- 
munism. 20,000 Arabian employees form the new 
classes that are already modifying Aramco itself. 
Meanwhile, forty new water-wells benefit 100,000 
nomads; roads,- hospitals, schools are transform- 
ing both urban society and the brutal wilderness 
from which it sprang. The policy of work rather 
than charity, Mr. Cheney insists, gives private 
enterprise a better record than that of the State 
Department. Aramco. itself, however, is now 
threatened externally and internaliy. It has the 
strength and weakness of Western rationalism: 
few will risk life or social conscience for ‘en- 
lightened self-interest’-and Mr. Cheney realises 
rather wistfully that material improvement need 
not induce content. The Oil Generation, with its 
quivering racial pride and its revolt against 
King and Koran, is losing its ancient roots, and, 
whatever the prospects of foreign monopolists, its 
own future, failing a genuine international order, 
may well be tragic. 

Geoffrey Household’s autobiography Against 
the Wind (Michael Joseph, 21s.) is addressed to 


_ the fireside reader rather than his fellow writers. It 


is picaresque, hedonistic, man-of-the-world stuff, 
for Mr. Household, while a writer of poise and dis- 
tinction, served his apprenticeship not in literary 
circles but as a commercial traveller and. war-time 
security officer. He is always-very-much in control. 
‘My instinct in trouble is not’ to: lay:my head 
upon a woman’s bosom: but to get-into a corner 
by myself.’ His imperturbability, reflected in the 
clarity of his own novels,~remains~ steadfast, 
whether he is persuading Spaniards to buy their 
own bananas, planning to blow up the Rumanian 
oil-fields, disguising himself.as a stage-Nazi to 
nezotiate with a suspected Arab gun-runner, or 
entering an alien country without a passport. His 
persona is humorous; Manichean, cultured, 
straight-faced, a mixture of P. G. Wodehouse’s 
Psmith and the late Leslie Howard. 

The Treasured One, by Princess Rudivoran of 
Siam and Ruth Adams Knight (Hutchinson, 15s.), 
discusses life at the Siamese Court in which the 
antique, elaborate and somewhat fraudulent cus- 
toms blend the supernatural and political in a 
sophisticated craftiness. It is light reading from an 
intelligent woman: that royal virginity is deter- 
mined by the flight of an insect is entertaining as 
well as instructive. Her compatriot, HRH Prince 
Chula of Thailand, in First-Class Ticket (Alvin 
Redman, 21s.) achieves rather less. His is a travel 
book on the Las Vegas-St. Moritz axis, of almost 
fearful triviality, little more than an enlarged puff 
for certain tourist facilities. PETER VANSITTART 


Forty Years’ Worth 


The Present Age: After 1920. By David Daiches. 
(Cresset Press, 21s.) 

Ir is perhaps not altogether Dr. -Daiches’s fault 
if The Present Age is so unsatisfactory an affair, 
for his editor, Bonamy Dobrée, seems to have 
handed him an intrinsically awkward task. This 
book is the fifth and final volume of the Cresset 
Press ‘Introductions to English Literature,’ or 
rather, it is a mew final volume, taking the place 
of Dr. Edwin Muir’s volume of twenty years ago. 
This means, of course, that Dr. Daiches has to 
take Dr. Muir’s place; but whereas Dr. Muir is 
himself an important minor figure in The Present 
Age, Dr. Daiches, for all his appearance in his 
own volume as the last critic and scholar worthy 
of inclusion, is really best described as a kind 
of literary Leo, copiously stocked and delivering, 
with aplomb, a well-processed answer. 

It is probably true, admittedly, that the busi- 
ness of surveying a tract of literary landscape in- 
vites a mechanical neatness. Moreover, the past 
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twenty years have not greatly changed the ap- 
pearance of things. Nothing like a major writer 
has turned up, and only Eliot’s Four Quartets 
(published. in 1943) could be described as a major 
work by an already established writer. So that the 
task set Dr. Daiches, if he was not to undertake 
a wholly new assessment of contemporary litera- 
ture, was to go over the ground again, take a 
new look at what Bonamy Dobrée calls ‘the 
delightful or interesting shrubs, and. . . the sap- 
lings, some of which may yet grow into trees,” 
and assemble the bibliography which occupies 
over half the volume. 

The outcome of Dr. Daiches’s efforts is to make 
one wonder what kind of a reader of contem- 
porary literature can want this leonine assemblage 
of received opinion or is likely to be roused by 
the imprecision, by the intellectual weariness of 
Dr. Daiches’s manner (e.g. ‘Elizabeth Bowen is 
one of the most. talented of the novelists working 
in what might very loosely be called the tradition 
of sensibility’). Read his five reluctant pages on 
Eliot’s verse or his seven pages on Dylan Thomas; 
read his eleven pages on Joyce or his two tepid 
pages on Lawrence (‘one forgives the flaws for 
the sake of the genius .-. . murk and unassimil- 
ated excitement . . .); and one is struck by the 
mustiness, by the lack of any vibrant freshness 
of response. It is as if Dr. Daiches had compiled 
his book straight out of his card-index, without 
rereading, let alone reliving, a line of the litera- 
ture he is dealing with. Indeed, in his combination 
of critical flaccidity with brisk fashionable talk 
about today’s ‘utter lack of discrimination,’ he 
provides the reader with a fine working model 
of what one understands by The Present Age 
in literature. Which is certainly one way (and it 
is Dr. Daiches’s most original stroke) of dis- 
charging what was obviously a thankless chore. 


BORIS FORD 


Alfred 
Duggan 


THREE’S 
COMPANY 


“ Magnificent ... A superbly dramatic and 
gripping tale." © —JOHN CONNELL, EVENING NEWS 
** Beyond doubt his finest historical novel.” 
—PETER GREEN, DAILY FELEGRAPR 
“Probably Mr Duggan’s best book.” 
— JOHN METCALF, SUNDAY TIMES 
**As drily vivid a writer as Caesar himself . . . 
the battles in field and senate succeed every 
time,” —THE TIMES 


* Beautifully clear and succinct. The military 
and political detail is skilfully interwoven 
with the narrative . . . Exciting and full of 
action... A novel of quite outstanding quality.”” 

——THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 15/= 
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NEW NOVELS 


Shakespeare Reborn 


Threepenny Novel. By Bertolt Brecht. (Bernard Hanison, 21s.) 

When the Bough Breaks. By Otis Carney. (Hodder and Stoughton, 16s.) 
Naked Under Capricorn. By Olaf Ruhen. (Macdonald, 15s.) 

If Chance a Stranger. By Charles Fullerton. (Harvill Press, 13s. 6d.) 


WHEN the English version of the Dreigroschen 
Oper was put on at the Royal Court early in 1956, 
twenty-eight years after its original German pro- 
duction, it never looked like becoming a stock 
repertory piece. It did, however, prompt a great 
deal of off-stage discussion about the merits of 
the work, and the status of its author, Bertolt 
Brecht. And so quickly did his reputation grow 
after long years of neglect that when he died 
suddenly the following August an obituarist in a 
respectable Sunday newspaper felt justified in 
calling him ‘the nearest equivalent to Shakespeare 
ever to appear anywhere—indeed . . . Shake- 
speare reborn.’ This was scarcely faint praise, 
and was only a little warmer than many notices at 
the time; yet no one here has so far been encour- 
aged to publish an English translation of his most 
celebrated work. What has come first is Three- 
penny Novel; and this, welcome as it is, is only 
a new edition of Mr. Desmond I. Vesey’s lively 
translation which appeared in 1937 as ‘A Penny 
for the Poor’: not that you would know that from 
the fly-leaf. 

In the novel the debt to John Gay is less ap- 
parent than in the ‘Threepenny Opera.’ The main 
characters are borrowed—Macheath, who now 
runs a chain of cut-price stores on stolen stock; 
Mr. Peachum, who controls the mendicancy 
racket; Mr. Coax (né Mrs. Coaxer), who is 
engaged in selling rotten hulks to the Admiralty; 
and Polly Peachum, as much the dewy-eyed slut 


A TREMENDOUS PRESS FOR 
JOHN 
LODWICK 


6A vivid account of remark- 
able experiences . . . excep- 
tionally gripping.” 
RAYMOND MORTIMER, 
Sunday Times 
6¢He has re-created brilliantly 
the kind of warfare in which 


he was engaged.” 

H. D. ZIMAN, Daily Telegraph 
‘6]t is Lodwick’s best book.” 
G. M. THOMSON, E. Standard 


‘sHis penetrating portraits of 
people makethem live forus.” 
TOM BAISTOW, N. Chronicle 
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as ever—but Brecht has filled them out and 
improvised greatly upon them. He has also added 
a dozen or so minor characters who could step 
undetected into the pages of Mayhew. In fact that 
is the remarkable achievement of the book: 
whereas the Opera was as German in character as 
The Blue Angel, and had some of that film’s 
bitter cabaret quality, the novel, harsh and doc- 
trinaire as it sometimes is, nevertheless continually 
suggests English parallels, Fielding in particular. 
One reason is that it exploits the same joke as 
Jonathan Wild: putting the sententious observa- 
tions of men of esteem into the mouths of shysters 
and crooks. But there is more to it than that. 
Both writers felt badly about the abuse of power, 
while at the same time they were fascinated by 
the means by which power was exerted. 

Witty, ingenious and, within its own terms, 
completely plausible, Threepenny Novel yet has 
its weaknesses. The mechanics of the double- 
crossing of Peachum by Coax and of the two of 
them by- Macheath become wearisome because 
of the amount of explanation they require. And 
no pulse-quickener, either, is the over-explicit 
ending of the book. George Fewkoombey, the 
honest proletarian, such poor beggar-material 
that all he is good for is looking after Peachum’s 
guide dogs for the blind, is to be hanged for a 
murder he did not commit. Before the police 
arrest him, it is revealed to him in a dream—a 
device completely out of character with the rest 
of the book—what is wrong with the society in 
which he has been living: the exploitation of the 
weak by the strong. After nearly 400 pages the 
reader could be counted on to discover that for 
himself. 

Fewkoombey thought he had troubles; you 
should read how hard life is for the organisation 
man in America. Otis Carney, in When the Bough 
Breaks, tries everything he knows to give sub- 
stance to the worries of Buddy Floyd, a man who 
has chosen the secure life in a paternalistic 
business corporation, and then finds that his wife 
despises his lack of initiative. At golf he is having 
trouble with his irons (‘Bad place to have trouble,’ 
his boss reminds him. ‘Irons are sixty per cent. of 
the game’). An old friend who once made a pass 
at his wife is hanging around again. And executive 
rank is just eluding him. Certainly these things 
worry people; but there is no excuse for the author 
thinking that they are the end of the world. 

Naked Under Capricorn is an unpretentious 
story about the effect of contact with white men 
upon a primitive race. Davis Marriner, an in- 
efficient adventurer, is abandoned by his comrades 
in the Australian desert, and then rescued by an 
amiable group of aborigines with whom, for want 
of any pressing alternative, he settles down. The 
result is to bring prosperity, quite by accident, to 
himself and physical and social degradation, 
equally fortuitously, upon the natives. Neither the 
villainy of the whites nor the innocence of the 
aborigines is exaggerated. Ruhen recognises that 
in circumstances like this, misery most often 
results from a failure to notice that any problem 
exists. 

If Chance a Stranger concerns a British PoW’s 
reactions to being cared for by a Japanese school- 
master and his daughter. Unpretentious to a fault. 

GEOFFREY NICHOLSON 
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Revised Reporting 
The American Earthquake. By Edmund Wil- 
son. (W. H. Allen, 37s. 6d.) 

Tus selection from Mr. Wilson’s non-literary 
articles written during the Twenties and early 
Thirties is divided, rather artificially, into three 
sections: the Follies (1923-28), the Earthquake 
(October, 1930-October, 1931) and the Dawn of 
the New Deal (1932-34). It is clear that Mr. Wil- 
son, as well as being one of the most remarkable 
literary critics of his generation, was also an 
exceptionally good reporter. He had a very atten- 
tive eye and ear; an unusual care for the exact 
word; enough feeling and good sense not to 
affect an inhuman detachment, and yet enough 
honesty and breadth of interest to be brought back 
constantly from what he was prepared for seeing 
to what he actually saw. Certain pieces in this 
volume are models of their kind, ‘Bernard Shaw 
at the Metropolitan,’ for example. 

Yet, having read through the 575 pages of The 
American Earthquake, one feels that, having done 
its duty, even good journalism should probably 
be left to rest in peace in the newspaper room. 
And if such journalism is to be resuscitated and 
presented as a documentary it should surely be 
reprinted exactly in the original words. That is 
not the case with the present volume. Mr. Wilson, 
in his preface, tells us that ‘all the pieces have 
been revised—in some cases rewritten.’ He also 
states, ‘I too eagerly drew Marxist morals from 
the phenomena I went out to explore. The more 
shallow or nagging of these I have been happy to 
lop away, but I have not, beyond this, made any 
attempt to correct my point of view at the time.’ 

If, then, one is to regard the collection as having 
any ‘documentary’ value, we must have con- 
siderable confidence in the editing. I find it hard 
to feel such confidence after reading Mr. Wilson's 
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1957 footnotes—which are a feature of this 
volume—on his work of thirty years ago. The 
Wilson of the Thirties was a brisk young Leftist: 
the present-day Wilson is not, indeed, a Rightist, 
but the residence of a large number of strong and 
unclassified opinions, the most vociferous of 
which is a retrospective hate for the late Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, whom he even manages to blame 
for Hiroshima. Looking through the volume we 
find that Mr. Wilson does not seem to have cared 
much for Roosevelt at the time either. And then 
we remember that the articles have been selected, 
revised and sometimes rewritten by the contem- 
porary Rooseveltophobe Mr. Wilson. 

DONAT O'DONNELL 


‘Towering Foolscap’ 


A. E. Housman: Scholar and Poet. By Norman 
Marlow. (Routledge, 21s.) 


Fuls is, say the publishers, ‘the first full-length 
study to be published of the poetry of A. E. 
Housman.” But, even if this were a better book 
than it is, would there be room for a ‘full-length 
study’? The best things written on Housman’s 
work have been brief, as brief as-the work with 
which they deal: John Sparrow’s introduction to 
the Penguin Collected Poems, Ian Scott-Kilvert’s 
pamphlet in the “Writers and their Work’ series and 
Edmund Wilson’s essay in The Triple Thinkers. A 
useful small piece of reference is Professor 
G. B. A. Fletcher’s series of notes on echoes, 
repetitions, compound-epithets and the like which 
form one of the appendices to Grant Richards’s 
biographical study of Housman. And, for the 
opposition, there is a characteristic sketch, 
bright-eyed and destructive, in John Wain’s Pre- 
liminary Essays: destructive, but not as perverse 
as Cyril Connolly’s New Statesman essay twenty 
years earlier. 
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Mr. Marlow, like Professor Fletcher, is a 
classical scholar: ‘two things,’ he says in his 
preface ‘are desirable for an adequate study of 
the poetry of Housman: a fair knowledge of 
English poetry of ali periods, and a classical 
training.” But Mr. Marlow’s four chapters on 
‘Literary Influences,’ which put to use these two 
desirable things, take one in fact no further 
that did Fletcher in thirty-seven pages of factual 
notes; indeed, they are Jess useful, for Mr. Mar- 
low’s literary judgment and critical vocabulary, 
the first of which is complacent and the second 
vapid, positively get in the way of the facts, 
whereas Fletcher simply set down whatever 
material he thought relevant, leaving the reader 
to draw his own conclusions. 

The biographical sketch with which the book 
begins is umexceptionable, though the usual 
solemn plonking about Housman’s ‘deliberate 
cultivation’ of his taste in food and wine is there. 
Grant Richards’s account of Housman’s Riviera 
holiday with him in 1915 (‘Hitherto,’ wrote Hous- 
man, ‘I have always refused to go to the Riviera, 
but now is my chance, when the worst classes 
who infest it are away’) or, worse, ‘Eating and 
Drinking Our Way to Dijon’ in 1927+should show 
that ‘his public love’ was simply a kind of 
disciplined greed—the greed of the collector, 
ticking off écrevisses a la créme here and an 
Hermitage Rochefine 1920 there. 

The brief chapter on ‘The Biographical Element 
in the Poems’ is too evasive, or just too plain 
stubborn, to be of value. Whatever the ‘short- 
comings of Mr. George Watson’s book, with its 
inconclusive (how could they be otherwise?) in- 
quiries into the relationship between Housman 
and Moses Jackson, it cannot be dismissed—as 
Mr. Marlow dismisses it in his preface—with 
*.-. . its main thesis, that Housman was an invert, 
was first propoundeé in 1936’; nor is one’s faith 
in Mr. Marlow’s judgment invigorated by the 
rhetorical ‘Surely we should never have had from 
a mind that was anything but pure of stain the 
impassioned defence of knowledge in the London 
Introductory Lecture.’ 

But the chapter which most clearly shows Mr. 
Marlow’s defects is that which deals with con- 
temporary criticism of Housman; here there is 
simply academic peevishness of the worst sort, a 
sterile delight in disagreement. There is no mention 
of the work by Sparrow, Scott-Kilvert or Wilson. 
And Herbert Palmer, whom one would have 
thought safer from such gibes than almost any 
man alive, is, for mildly criticising Housman’s 
metre, put in the dock as one of the ‘addicts of 
free verse.’ 

The final irony is that this, a book on Hous- 
man, that martinet of proofs, should itself be so 
extraordinarily full of misprints and so cavalier in 
its reproduction of Housman’s poems. 


ANTHONY THWAITE 


Voice of the Irish 


The Steadfast Man: A Life of St, Patrick. By 
Paul Gallico. (Michael Joseph, 12s. 6d.) 


Himself and I. By Anne O’Neill-Barna. (Heine- 
mann, 16s.) 


PaTRICIAN scholarship is in a state of high con- 
fusion. The trouble is that literacy was introduced 
to Ireland by Christianity and that surviving 
written records are therefore post-Patrick, 
assuming there was such a person. Furthermore, 
it seems odd that Bede should make no reference 
to him, though, if he was a Briton, one would cer- 
tainly have expected. it. Neither does Prosper, who 
was a near-contemporary. But both Bede and 
Prosper do write about a certain Palladius sent 
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from Rome—in apparently ap 431—as a bishop 
to the ‘Scottos in Christum credentes.’ Then the 
dates in the various Irish annals are conflicting, 
and two shadow figures of an Old and a Young 
Patrick seem to lurk in them. T. F. O’Rahilly also 
thought there were two Patricks—one Prosper’s 
Palladius, a Gaul, and the other Patrick the Briton 
—and that these two apostles had been conflated 
into one. 

One thing, at least, is certain: someone, at some 
time, before the ninth century, wrote a document 
called the Confessio which begins, ‘] am Patrick, a 
sinner, most unlearned, the least of all the faithful, 
and utterly despised by many.’ It is a very moving 
document and it is one of the few Virtues of Mr. 
Gallico’s book that he reprints a translation in full. 
Whether the author was the man who converted 
the whole of Ireland to Christianity or whether he 
was one of many, there can be no doubt of the 
sincerity of this deeply felt, rather confused con- 
fession of an old, humble and conscience-ridden 
man—a Roman Briton isolated among barbarians, 
whose call had come to him in a vision. A man had 
come with a letter, the opening words of which 
were: “The Voice of the Irish.’ ‘And as I read the 
beginning of the letter I thought that at the same 
moment I heard their voice—they were those 
beside the wood of Voclut which is near the 
Western Sea—and thus did they cry out as with 
one mouth “We ask thee, boy, come and waik 
among us once more.” ’” 

Mr. Gallico had the right idea in endeavouring 
to re-create this mysterious and fascinating mis- 
sionary, and to kill the pious legends about sham- 
rocks and snakes. Unfortunately, his scholarship 
is slight—the picture he paints of Old Irish society 
is preposterous, and his style of writing is 
exquisitely painful. Patrick emerges as a kind of 
apostle in a grey flannel suit—conscience-stricken 
but successful. 

Mrs. O’Neill-Barna is a member of another 
school—that of Betty MacDonald. Himself and - 
I is a bright-eyed account by a very American 
woman of her married life in Ireland. It is gay 
and quite perceptive stuff, and though Irishmen 
are always morbidly brooding over the suspicion 
that everyone else is talking about them behind 
their backs, even they could find no offence in 
this book. 

THOMAS HOGAN 
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WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week. Solution to last week’s problem by Fink: Q-B 1, 
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2 R-K 4.. Striking problem with Black rook moves 
giving four self-interferences and four distinct mates im 
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COMPANY MEETING 





SUEZ CANAL COMPANY 


Tue Annual General Meeting of the Suez Canal Com- 
pany was held on April 21 in Paris. M. J. Georges- 
Picot, the Chairman, speaking in French, said: 

I cannot overlook the fact that the Report you have 
just heard falls far short of giving you all the explana- 
tions you would wish to have regarding, in particular, 
the all-important matter of compensation due to you. 

It is unfortunately impossible for me, even in an 
address which is more personal than your Directors’ 
Report, to tell you to-day anything more precise. I 
am sure you will understand and that-you will be 
content for the time being with the following informa- 
tion: your representatives met those of the Egyptian 
Government in Rome for the first time from 19th to 
22nd February and a second time between 31st March 
and 4th April. Both delegations showed the greatest 
desire to arrive, if possible, and as quickly as pos- 
sible, at an agreement acceptable to both parties. 
Delegates from the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development which, under the auspices 
of its President, is lending its good offices in these 
negotiations, made every effort at these Meetings to 
bring the opposing points of view together. I wish, in 
your presence, to pay tribute to the selfless work done 
by the representatives of this great international 
organisation. 

These discussions, needless to say, clearly brought 
to light the wide gap between the respective points of 
view, not only as to figures but even more so in regard 
to the legal aspect or, perhaps more accurately, the 
very spirit in which the whole question should be 
approached. I do not think this will surprise you and 
at the same time I hope it will not dishearten you. 

It is my belief—and I want to convey it to you 
to-day—that in every sphere of the troubled world in 
which we live, but even more so when faced with a 
problem such as ours, dominated as it is by so many 
far reaching political questions, it is necessary to 
know at every step how to choose between upholding 
certain principles steadfastly at the risk of postponing 
a settlement indefinitely and, without losing sight of 
these principles, making mutual concessions to reach 
agreement in the only way which is in fact possible. 
This is the choice you will no doubt have to make 
yourselves some day since your Directors have under- 
taken to report to you any proposed agreement or 
basis of arbitration before those negotiating on your 
behalf signify their final agreement. 

We have given another undertaking in to-day’s 
Report, that of calling you together to propose a 
distribution as soon as you are again free to dispose 
of your blocked assets. 

Correspondence reaching me daily, brings home to 
me how hard, and at times how distressing, it is for 
some shareholders to have had no dividend for nearly 
two years. I want to tell you that, along with every 
member of the Board, I feel very strongly the neces- 
sity of putting an end to this state of affairs as soon 
as circumstances allow. 

Will you also permit me to say once more how 
much I appreciate the solid support you have given 
your Board these last two years and the way you 
have shown your trust in your representatives during 
the period of trial which I pray as eagerly as you 
do may soon come to an end. 


A translation of the Directors’ Report and 
Accounts is obtainable from the London Office of 
the Company, 6 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 








Sir Victor Raikes’ office in Salis- 
bury, S. Rhodesia advise on the 
O best overseas Building Societies 
for safe investments 
His office will give you full information and 
free advice if you apply by air mail to P.O. 
Box 1567, Salisbury, S. Rhodesia 
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PROFITS TAX SANITY 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


IF we are to live profitably, as I 

hope, with a capitalist regime for 

the major part of our mixed 

economy, it is important that it 

should be made to work efficiently 

or economically. Few Chancellors, 

even Conservative ones, have ever 

given this much thought—until 

Mr. Heathcoat Amory, the quiet, 

practical businessman from the 

West of England, was pitchforked 
into the Treasury. His rationalisation of the profits 
tax is the best thing he has done for company 
finance. Raising money for a company with a 
differential profits tax—30 per cent. on distributed 
and 3 per cent. on undistributed profits—was 
always a nightmare. Because preference shares 
attracted the 30 per cent. tax, companies had to 
raise fresh capital either by watering the equity 
or by the issue of loan stock, and where this was 
secured—an unsecured loan not always being 
practical—they were running the risk of a 
receivership if things went badly wrong. Distribut- 
ing available profits was another headache, The 
tendency in the boardrooms was to hold back 
more than was necessary, which encouraged 
wasteful spending or uneconomic hoarding. Both 
the Majority and the Minority of the Royal Com- 
mission on Taxation were against the differential 
profits tax. The Majority said: ‘The mere reten- 
tion of profits cannot be rated as an economic 
advantage. On the contrary, it would better serve 
the public interest that a company should be 
encouraged to distribute those profits which it 
cannot put to fruitful use in order that there may 
be a chance that they may be invested effectively 
elsewhere.’ And the Left-wing Minority were 
even more emphatic: ‘The system of financing 
capital expenditure so largely out of the un- 
distributed profits of companies does not ensure 
the best use of the community’s savings. It makes 
it more difficult for fast-expanding firms to raise 
funds in the capital market; it strengthens the 
monopolistic tendencies in the economy and it 
encourages wasteful expenditure.’ Obviously a 
flat 10 per cent. tax on all company profits will 
make for much greater flexibility and efficiency 
in the capitalist world. 

x 2 * 

It would be very foolish of doctrinaire trade 
unionists to oppose this long-overdue tax reform. If 
they are content to seek work from the capitalist 
part of the economy they will find more secure 
employment and better pay when it is sanely and 
soundly financed. Besides, they should rejoice 
that in this mixed society there is now general 
acceptance of the fact that in addition to income 
tax the private enterprise company must pay an 
additional 10 per cent. ‘royalty’ or profits tax to 
the State for the privilege of exploiting the re- 
sources and labour of the community. That is a 
Socialist idea which British capitalism has now 
quietly accepted. 

* * * 

The flat 10 per cent. profits tax will certainly 
result in a larger amount of dividends being paid. 
The increase cannot be great while companies are 
paying as much as 524 per cent. to the State (with 
income tax at 8s. 6d.) and if a domestic recession 
develops there may be no immediate increase at 
all. But the very idea that bigger dividends may 
be distributed by companies which have hitherto 
been reserving the greater part of their profits may 
irritate and anger some sensitive wage-earners. 
Here are some thoughts to cool them down. In the 


first place, the capitalist sector does not exist to 
administer social justice; it exists to create wealth, 
The tax system should not impede the efficient 
production of wealth. Secondly, if the question of 
social justice is raised and it is thought that the 
capitalist is getting too large a slice of the national 
cake, the right way to be beastly to him is to 
impose an extra special tax (the Minority of the 
Royal Commission on Taxation proposed a capi- 
tal gains tax); the wrong way is to interfere with 
sound company finance. Thirdly, the justification 
for an increase in dividends is that without it the 
supply of risk capital may dry up and capitalist 
enterprise slow down. During an inflation risk 
capital must have increases in money rewards as 
well as the wage-earner. Since 1938 gross divi- 
dends in money value have less than doubled while 
wages and salaries have increased nearly four- 
fold. This may be correcting an unfair disparity 
which existed before the war but in real terms, 
that is, in terms of the goods and services they 
will buy, current dividends are worth less than they 
were before the war. The investor is therefore 
entitled to a greater reward in terms of money, 
and unless he gets it the raising of risk capital, 
which is already very difficult, may become impos- 


sible. 
” ot a 


Socialists need have no fear that savings will 
diminish and the national investment will suffer 
as a result of Mr. Amory’s reform of the profits 
tax. Savings have been advancing at a great pace 
—giving the lie to the much exaggerated scare of 
inflation. Since 1955, according to the Economic 
Survey, personal savings have increased by 60 
per cent. to £1,639 million, and company savings 
by 10 per cent. to £1,763 million. If the latter 
decline slightly as a consequence of the profits 
reform the former will probably more than make 
them good. The capitalist sector is thus getting 
back to healthy, normal life when it relies for its 
capital requirements more on the individual saver 
and less on board-room hoarding. In the face of 
this encouraging news the reason why Mr. Amory 
decided to exact a slightly larger amount of forced 
savings in his Budget remains a mystery. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


Tue sharp fall in the Treasury bill rate to £5 4s. 
per cent., which followed on the cut in the Federal 
Reserve discount rate from 2} per cent. to 1} 
per cent., has made the gilt-edged market more 
than ever convinced that another reduction in 
Bank rate is imminent. If it were not for the 
restraining influence of strike threats prices would 
be moving up somewhat faster than about 7; a 
day. In spite of this strength New Zealand has 
had to issue its £20 million loan with a 6 per cent. 
coupon at 99. New Zealand is having balance 
of payments trouble and the high cost of borrow- 
ing is the price of its difficulties. But let no investor 
suppose that these high-yielding bond issues can 
remain much longer with world interest rates 
falling. We should all buy them while the going is 
good. PYE gives us another opportunity this week 
for it is raising £24 million with a 6 per cent. 


stock at 98. 
* + 


The equity share market has been busy sorting 
out the companies which will benefit most from 
the change in profits tax. The two shares I recom- 
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mended last week have had sharp rises—3s. 6d. on 
GUS ‘A’ now 44s. 6d., and 2s. 6d. on HOOVER ‘A’ 
now 38s. 3d. The new profits tax is estimated to 
increase GUS earnings from 146 per cent. to 151 
per cent., and in view of the 100 per cent. scrip 
bonus, which the Capital Issues Committee have 
now allowed, these shares seem likely to move 
higher when ex bonus. One of the chief benefic- 
jaries of the tax change is CITY OF LONDON REAL 
PROPERTY which has been distributing slightly 
more than it earns. Its earnings will rise by no 
less than 50 per cent—namely from 8 per cent. to 
12 per cent. and its 9 per cent. dividend will now 
be reasonably covered. The shares rose from 
27s. 6d. to 30s. 3d. to yield 5.85 per cent. Another 
company to gain appreciably is BRITISH MOTOR 
CORPORATION, whose earnings will rise from 114 
per cent. to 154 per cent. The market, however, 
was disappointed by the repetition of the old 
interim dividend of 4 per cent. and the shares came 
back to 7s. 6d. to yield over 8 per cent. Forp, on 
the other hand, is adversely affected by the tax 
change. Sir Patrick Hennessy, however, the chair- 
man of Ford’s, stated at the annual meeting that 
current production was going ‘all out’ at the rate 
of seven days a week ‘full overtime.’ 


* * * 


Oil shares have been going ahead but remain 
very jumpy and are best left to speculators 
for the time. BRITISH PETROLEUM, whose 15 per 
cent. tax-free dividend and negligible fall in net 
profits had been expected in the market, has now 
to face the next threat to Middle East peace 
coming from Aden, where it has a huge refinery. 
Rumour occasionally credits BP with the deter- 
mination to take Over ULTRAMAR, whose shares 
have risen sharply to 71s. from a low point of 
4is. 6d. not so long ago. These are ideal shares for 
the nimble speculator in view of their wide 
fluctuations. if the oil investor wants to get rid 
of political risks he should buy CANADIAN EAGLE. 
The market is expecting good results for 1957. It 
will be recalled that in 1956 the company’s net 
profits increased by over 22 per cent., earnings 
amounting to 6s. a share. The dividend was in- 
creased to 2s. a share and may well be advanced 
again. At 53s. the dividend yield is nearly 5 per 
cent. and the earnings yield about 114 per cent. 


* * * 


The full report of IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUS- 
TRIES justifies its claim to be the investor’s 
favourite company. The sustained increase in sales 
is proof that a policy of high investment pays. 
Capital expenditure last year was about £50 mil- 
lions for the company and £67 millions for the 
group. This year capital commitments are slightly 
lower but the company is not ‘letting up’ in its 
expansion programme and has just authorised 
four major projects. The chairman was more 
cautious about 1958 prospects, although home sales 
in the first quarter were still rising, but with earn- 
ings of 324 per cent. there is room for another 
slight increase in the dividend which is now 12 
per cent. At 43s. 9d. the shares yield 5.45 per cent. 


* * * 


My recent recommendation of OLYMPIC PORT- 
LAND CEMENT shares at 30s. turned out to be a 
lucky break. A buyer is negotiating with UNITED 
MOLASSES for their controlling interest (62.8 per 
cent.) in this company, and if the deal goes 
through a cash offer will be made to the outside 
shareholders. The price of Olympic has been 
rising in anticipation of this agreement, and as I 
write the market quotation is 55s. ‘buyers only.’ 
] hope some readers took advantage of my recom- 
mendation which was made quite without know- 
ledge of this deal. 
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THOMAS TILLING LIMITED 


(INDUSTRIAL HOLDING COMPANY) 


Comprising 22 Principal Companies 


Insurance, Textiles, Engineering, Building Materials, ‘Pyrex’ Glass, Car 
Distribution, Electrical Equipment, Hire Purchase Finance, Publishing and 
. many other interests 


“We constantly seek ways of going ahead” 
‘We are not interested in the blues” 


MR. W. LIONEL FRASER 
CHAIRMAN 


The Sixty-first Annual General Meeting of Thomas 
Tilling Limited will be held on 15th May at Crewe 
House, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 

The following is an abridgment of the review by 
the Chairman, Mr. W. Lionel Fraser, C.M.G., which 
has been circulated with the Report and Accounts 
for 1957: 


NEW DIRECTOR 


Mr. Graham G. Thompson, who joined us at Crewe 
House in 1956, with a wealth of financial and in- 
dustrial experience, has been appointed to the Board 
as an Executive Director. He is doing valuable work, 
the results of which cannot fail to be beneficial. 


EXPRESSION OF THANKS 


I am continually inspired by the dedicated service 
rendered by all at Crewe House, from the Managing 
Director, Mr. Peter Ryder, and his colleagues in the 
Higher Management, to those who work in the various 
departments, Accounts, Estate, Legal, Pension, Regis- 
tration and Secretarial. I am equally impressed by 
the support we receive from our Subsidiary and 
Associated Companies. I salute them all, as well as 
my fellow Directors on the Board of the Parent Com- 
pany, and once again express to them my unreserved 
appreciation. 


FINANCIAL COMMENTS AND 
RECOM MENDATIONS 


The proportion of the 1957 profit before tax of 
£2,894,388 attributable to Thomas Tilling Limited 
was £1,984,311. This compared with £1,675,455 for 
1956. 

The consolidated profit of the year 1957 attribut- 
able to Thomas Tilling Limited, as shown by the 
Consolidated Profit and Loss Account (after allowing 
for tax and the interests of minority shareholders) is 
£899,842, which is an increase of £85,157 over 1956. 

Preference Dividends of £79,062 have been paid 
and an Interim Dividend of 64 per cent. on the 
Ordinary Stock was paid on November 23, 1957. Your 
Board recommend the payment of a Final Dividend 
of 7 per cent., making a total of 134 per cent. for 
1957 (1956, 114 per cent.). 

The Chairman having given reports on the various 
Companies then continued: 


GENERAL REVIEW AND PROSPECTS 


Since my last report there have been some major 
changes in our investments upon which it would be 
well to enlarge. We sold at a good profit our holding 
in Hawker Siddeley resulting from our investment in 
the Brush Group Ltd., and we also disposed of our 
minority participation in E. R. Holloway Ltd., mostly 
to the family. With sadness, we parted with our 
interest in Daimler Hire early in 1958 and, in addi- 
tion, we turned into cash on satisfactory terms our 
flats and garages in Rutland Gate. These transactions 
will ultimately yield a sum well in excess of £2 mil- 
lions, though in fact the Accounts now published only 


fully reflect the Hawker Siddeley and the property 
operations, representing about one half of that 
amount. 

The significance, of course, is that these funds can 
be put to work, either in new investment, such as in 
the three new Companies welcomed earlier in this 
Review, Hibbert & Buckland Ltd., VW Motors Ltd., 
and Holyrood Knitwear Ltd. or they can be used to 
meet the calls on us from our existing interests for 
additional funds; in either case with likelihood of 
much more remunerative returns than those obiain- 
able if we had not taken these steps. Let me make it 
clear that ordinarily we invest to keep—indeed that 
is one of our basic tenets. Needless to say, we took 
great trouble in these changes to carry all parties with 
us and enjoyed their full co-operation and agreement. 

Once again it is gratifying to be able to present a 
favourable report, and as | am happy that our basis 
is firm, our friends true, our business robust, it is 
reasonable for me to express confidence and indeed to 
repeat my statement of last year that Stockholders - 
should have no cause for disappointment in our 
future. Aware as I am of the ups-and-downs in 
business activity and the changes in world atmosphere 
that take place, I do not hesitate to say that our 
Family of Firms, founded as it is on friendship and 
efficiency, is fulfilling, and will continue to fuln:. tne 
hopes we place in it. I say this in all modesty and in 
gratitude for the support your Directors receive alike 
from Stockholders, and other friends who have 
watched the birth and development of a new idea now 
thoroughly established. Like others we could not 
avoid the effects of a downward turn in economic 
conditions but the diversification of our interests pro- 
vides us with a good measure of insurance. 

Lately, we in this country have had to submit to 
a surfeit of negative forecasts about coming events 
from all sides, but has there not been too much sing- 
ing of the blues? Have some people, I wonder, been 
spending too much time in gloomy predictions instead 
of vigorous counter-measures? In Tillings we con- 
stantly seek to find ways and means of going ahead, 
and of strengthening our businesses for the building 
of progress with prosperity. We are not interested in 
the blues. In our endeavours we count on the full! sup- 
port of our colleagues who manage our underlying 
Companies, and we on our part ever remember our 
responsibilities towards them. Tillings is growing and 
this is demonstrated by the Record of Growth for 
the last nine years. Many knock at our door for entry 
but we are very selective. 

We believe, and we derive encouragement from 
our belief, that our Group of Companies performs 
a rare and beneficial service to the community. 


If you are interested in obtaining a copy of the 
Report and Accounts please write to : 
THE SECRETARY, 

THOMAS TILLING LIMITED, 
CREWE HOUSE, CUR7ON 
STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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UNILEVER LIMITED 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURE IN 1957 


MEANS OF COMMUNICATION WITH 1,800m. POTENTIAL CONSUMERS 


PREREQUISITE TO REAL FREEDOM OF CHOICE AND AID 


TO MATERIAL PROGRESS 


PRICE FACTOR: UNREALISTIC COMPARISON BETWEEN COST OF 
ADVERTISED AND NON-ADVERTISED PRODUCTS 


TELEVISION AND ADVERTISING 


LORD HEYWORTH ANSWERS SOME CRITICISMS 


Tue Annual General Meeting of the Members of 
Unilever Limited was held on April 24 at The Hall 
of the Chartered Insurance Institute, 20 Alderman- 
bury, London, E.C.2. Lord Heyworth presided. 

Addressing the Meeting the Chairman said: 

In 1957 Unilever spent on advertising £83 million. 
True, this expenditure covered hundreds of brands 
and a wide range of goods such as soaps, toilet 
preparations, margarines and other foodstuffs; it was 
spread over nearly two hundred companies; it was 
spread over more than a hundred countries, fifty of 
them being countries where we manufacture and 
market and the rest territories where our products 
are sold; North America alone accounted for nearly 
half the total. But with all these qualifications £83 
million remains a sum of sufficient magnitude in its 
own right—almost equal to the trading profit for the 
same period—to warrant the choice of advertising as 
the subject for my address to-day. Moreover, adver- 
tising has played—and will always play—a vital part 
in the growth of Unilever. And if a topical note is 
required, it is to be found in the Directors’ Report, 
which tells you that in 1957 we were compelled to 
increase our advertising expenses, with a consequent 
reduction in net profits despite a greater turnover. 

I do not then apologise for my choice of subject. 
Nor have [ any intention of making an apology for 
advertising, and if I try to deal with some of the 
criticisms of advertising which have been voiced in 
recent years, please do not think that I am doing so 
in the white sheet of penitence. 


CHANNEL OF COMMUNICATION 


Advertising must expect to be criticised. It is part 
of our daily life and because it is a very public act, 
everyone is conscious of it. It is a matter of public 
interest and as such, open to comment. Everyone has 
his or her views about it and everyone expresses them. 
Some dislike it, or some of its manifestations, and 
readily assume that the rest of the public share that 
dislike. But the consumer would often be hard put to 
make her choice without it. And to us, advertising 
is a necessary part of our business because it is the 
way we communicate with our customers. 1,800 mil- 
lion consumers—the whole population of the free 
world—make up the potential market for our goods 
and there is no other way to communicate with them. 
We spend large sums of money, time and thought on 
the development and manufacture of the goods we 
believe the consumer wants. It would be foolish 
indeed to stop short at that point, and not take steps 
to tell them what we have to sell and try to persuade 
them to buy. 

First and foremost, then, the advertiser, whether 
he be the huckster in the market-place crying his 
wares to those within earshot, or the big advertiser 
communicating with millions through the Press or 
the television screen, is communicating with his 
customers. But, more than just business communica- 
tion, advertising is essential to a free economy. A free 
economy presupposes freedom of choice for the con- 
sumer, just as at the other extreme a totalitarian 
economy restricts freedom of choice by restricting 


what can be chosen. Freedom of choice for someone 
who is not made aware of the alternatives from which 
choice can be made is an illusion. More than that, 
freedom of choice includes freedom to try to persuade 
others to your way of thinking, and, for us, advertis- 


: ing in a free economy is not only our means of in- 


forming the consumer how she may exercise her 
choice but also of asking her to exercise it in our 
favour. No doubt the fact that advertising is essential 
to real freedom of choice is one reason for its being 
disliked by those who believe with Oliver Cromwell 
that the public should have “Not what they want but 
what is good for them.” 


PUBLIC NOT EASILY MISLED 


An idea appears to have grown up that people 
must be protected—though what they are to be pro- 
tected from is not always clear. From making the 
wrong choice, I suppose, or what the benevolent and 
protective planner thinks is the wrong choice. I am 
sometimes tempted to wonder by what criterion 
those who think on these lines propose to divide the 
population into the select minority who are to have 
the right to pick and choose, and the remainder who 
are not considered fit to do so. Will provision be made 
for transfer rights from one group to the other—the 
issue, maybe, under appropriate safeguards, of a 
provisional Learner’s Licence to pick and choose for 
six months, pending passing the test? 

But seriously, I think that most people are a good 
deal tougher than those who wish to protect them in 
this way have realised. Naturally they will sometimes 
make mistakes, but they learn from those mistakes, 
and build up a resistance which one might compare 
to that which the human body develops from measles 
and other childhood ailments. As a result, they are 
not all that easily misled. And they are essentially 
human. Their lives revolve round the places where 
they live, their families and their gardens. They are 
full of plans for the betterment of their homes, for 
providing good things for their children, dressing 
better, striving towards an improved standard of life. 
They lay great store by what they possess and what 
they have achieved. In these matters they have a well 
developed sense of self-protection. They want to lead 
their own lives in their own way, and above all they 
want freedom of choice, including the right to make 
their choice, for whatever reasons seem best to them, 
whether they be emotional or icily rational. 


AID TO MATERIAL PROGRESS 


Advertising, I have suggested, is a prerequisite to 
real freedom of choice. It is also an aid to material 
progress. No society can remain static; it must either 
progress or deteriorate. Most are striving to improve 
their standards of living, to reduce poverty and 
drudgery. How, then, does advertising help to bring 
abcut a rising standard of living? First, I suggest by 
making people receptive to the idea of change. For; 
paradoxically, although human beings want to 
improve, there exists in most-of us a certain inertia 


towards change and one of the justifications of adver- 
tising is the part which its persuasive power plays in 
helping to overcome that inertia and bringing people 
to see that the old ways are not necessarily the best 
ways. To take one example from our own past, one 
might ask what the British soap trade would be like 
to-day but for the first Lord Leverhulme’s passionate 
belief in advertising. How much longer would it have 
taken to get beyond the anonymous bulk of the long 
unwrapped bars that were the normal form of soap 
until he burst upon the scene? And if the force of 
advertising sometimes seems to be not so much to 
persuade as to act as an irritant, that is not necessarily 
a bad thing either. Anything that attempts to change 
us or jerk us out of our existing habits is apt to be 
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SALES OF PRODUCTS INTRODUCED SINCE 1951 
SHOWN AS A PERCENTAGE OF SALES IN 1957 
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regarded as an irritant. Yet although a challenge to 
go one better than before can be an uncomfortable 
bed-fellow it is a prime cause of progress in every 
field of human life, and it is advertising that brings 
that challenge home to the individual. 


CONTRIBUTION TO ECONOMIC STABILITY 


While I am dealing with the part played by adver- 
tising in general in the economic life of the com- 
munity, I should make a brief reference to its 
contribution in bringing about economic stability. For 
advertising not only promotes the development of 
new products but helps to establish them on a more 
predictable basis and thus mitigates violent fluctua- 
tions. Indeed, many economists now think that in a 
recession advertising expenditure should be increased, 
not cut down. In a time of depression anything that 
helps to re-animate economic activity is of enhanced 
value. Certainly our own experience suggests that in 
a slump the well established and advertised brand will 
hold its sales better than its non-advertised counter- 
part, even when the latter is priced lower. 


“WHO IS PAYING?” 


Now, who is paying for the advertising? It is often 
said—sometimes with some asperity—that the con- 
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sumer always pays. In a sense that is perfectly true, 
since advertising is part of the cost of the product. 
But it is a fallacy to go on from fhere, as many do, 
to the inference that if the advertising were cut out the 
goods would be cheaper. This comparison between 
the cost of advertised goods and what it is said would 
be the cost of the same goods unadvertised is com- 
pletely unreal. A world without advertising would be 
a different world and it is impossible to make any 
comparison that would have any meaning. 

Advertising is certainly one of the costs of a pro- 
duct but it is a cost which brings savings in its wake. 
On the distribution side it speeds up the turnover of 
stock and thus makes lower retail margins possible, 
without reducing the shopkeeper’s income. On the 
manufacturing side it is one of the factors that make 
large scale production possible and who would deny 
that large scale production leads to lower costs? 
This reduction in costs is perhaps most clearly seen 
in the field of what economists call “consumer 
durables,” such things as motorcars, television sets 
and refrigerators, all heavily advertised. But the same 
result is achieved in consumer goods of the kind which 
we produce. Take, for example, two of our best 
known products, the soap powder Persil in the United 
Kingdom and the margarine Blue Band in Holland. 
Both have been consistently and heavily advertised. 
The prices of both, though they have not fallen, have 
kept below the general rise in consumer prices. If we 
take the price of Persil and Blue Band as 100 in 1938 
and the Cost of Living index in both countries, at 
that time as 100 also, Persil in 1957 had risen to 
148 against a rise in the Cost of Living index to 264, 
while Blue Band had risen to 267, against a rise in the 
index to 310. The comparison becomes even more 
striking when one remembers that not only were the 
prices of oils and fats about six times as high in 1957 
as they were in 1938, but that the quality of the pro- 
ducts has been noticeably improved. 

Large-scale production does not only result in lower 
costs for the specific goods produced, but is also 
usually associated with high productivity of labour 
and the result is higher real wages. In the United 
States, where there is more advertising than anywhere 
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RISE IN COST OF LIVING, 1938-1957 
1957 (1938= 100) 
Cost of living a 
index : mg 
price index 

United Kingdom 264 

Persil soap powder 148 

Lux flakes 270 

Vim i 172 

Lux Toilet soap 

Stork margarine 263 

Sausages , 220 

Ice cream iso 

*224 excluding 
Purchase Tax 

Holland | 310 

Sunlight soap 294 

Radion soap powder | 270 

Vim / 223 

Lux Toilet soap 284 

Blue Band margarine 267 
Belgium oat! fa 412 

Sunlight soap } 355 

Soleil soap powder } -240 

Vim | 250 

Lux Toilet soap 275 

Solo margarine 250 
France | 2ee2 

Persil soap powder | 2,183 

Lux Toilet soap 2,857 
Germany 180 ne 

Sunlight soa 

Vim ™ ‘i 186 
US.A 199 

Lux Toilet soap 163 

Lifebuoy soap | 206 

Rinso soap powder 183 
Australia : 286 30 

Sunlight soap 

Velvet soap | 271 

Rinso soap powder 231 
India 325 

Sunl soap 384 

Lux Toilet soap 20s 





Note: Products with high oils/fat content. margarme, hard 
soaps and toilet soaps, etc., are particularly sifected b 

stantial rise in ofls and fats prices, which in 1957 were about six 
Umes as high as in 1938. 


in the world, the wages of the worker will buy a bigger 
and more varied basket of products than those of his 
counterpart in Britain or Holland. This fact does not 


of itself provide.final proof of the value of advertis- - 


ing, for the actual and potential resources of the 
United States are enormous and that could be the 
answer. But the fact remains that Americans believe 
—and we join them in that belief—that among the 
instruments necessary to turn that enormous potential 
into usable consumer resources advertising plays the 
leading part. It would indeed be a sorry thing if in 
this time of increasing scientific change and develop- 
ment, advertising were to be forbidden to play its 
part in translating the fertile thoughts of scientists 
into results that mean something in everyday life. 


UNILEVER’S OWN EXPERIENCE 


Up to this point I have been outlining in a general 
way some of the benefits which I believe that adver- 
tising brings to the economy of a country. The story 
has had to be brief and I have not, I know, covered 
all the aspects. But there I must leave it and for the 
second half of my speech turn to some of our own 
experiences as a big advertiser. 

First, let us take note of the fact that advertising 
reflects the quickened tempo of our times. New pro- 
ducts and product improvements follow fast upon 
each other and news of them reaches mass audiences 
quicker than before. People switch more readily to 
more convenient or more efficient innovations and the 
advertiser must spend more money more quickly if 
he is to bring home to the consumer the advantages 
which his product offers, and not risk the loss of his 
market. Competition is an imtegral part of this 
quickened tempo and intense competition increases 
advertising expenditure. But manufacturers compete 
because there is a prize worth winning and in doing 
so they tend, in our experience, to develop the poten- 
tial market more rapidly than could be done by one 
manufacturer alone. And consumer too gains 
from the manufacturer's mtive to improve his 
product and the greater choice that results from new 
products. 

Our own records provide some measure of the in- 
creased pace of life since the war. Nearly one quarter 
of our detergents trade in the United Kingdom and 
one third in Holland come from products that have 
been first put on the market in the last six years. 
Nearly 70% of our margarine sales in Germany and 
61% of the total turnover of our Lever Company 
in the United States comes from products introduced 
in the same period. This acceleration has changed 
some of our businesses substantially within the last 
few years and the need to keep pace with changes 
like this has caused us to spend considerably more 
heavily on advertising in a number of countries. In 
general, the more sophisticated the country the greater 
the advertising. 

But though the weight of our advertising may vary 
from country to country, certain broad principles 
seem to be established. First, the need for courage 
to risk making mistakes. We have to try things. If the 
attempt fails, the money is wasted. That may be 
deplored but it is a risk comparable to those we run 
in research, where a proportion of the projects pur- 
sued by our scientists are almost bound to end up in 
blind alleys. This is all part of the price we pay for 
finding out what works. 

Just as one must have the nerve to risk making 
mistakes, so must one have courage in deciding how 
much money needs to be spent on a particular pro- 
duct or promotion. There is no cut-and-dried formula. 
We have to build on our experience to find out how 
to spend no more and no less than is needed to 
achieve the object. Refusal to recognise that the 
moment has come to cut one’s losses is a serious 
mistake; but so is the failure to appreciate that to 
keep on that little bit longer may be just what is 
needed to turn the scales and make a product a success 
instead of a failure. 


WIDE CHOICE OF MEDIA 


Today there are available many means of advertis- 
ing: newspapers, magazines, posters, the cinema, 
wireless and television. There is shop display, and 
there are the many forms of schemes such as coupons, 
bargain packs and other methods of sampling. The 
advertiser must choose which to use and in what 
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proportions, so as to get the best return for his money 
and cut wasteful overlapping to the minimum. This is 
a big potential source of error which can be very 
costly, since the cost of buying space in the news- 
paper or time on the air is extremely high, and in 
fact normally greater than the cost of composing the 
advertising. In so far as the solution to this problem 
of the choice of media lies in more accurate informa- 
tion about the extent and nature of their circulation, 
a responsibility lies on the owners of the media as 
well as on the advertisers. In the United Kingdom, 
the Netherlands and two or three other countries 
excellent information is available but in most 
countries Unilever companies are still struggling with 
problems for whose solution much basic information 
is lacking. The media owners can play a big part by 
providing this information. which will make possible 
more effective and less wasteful advertising. 


TELEVISION 


The most recent means of advertising is Television 
and I will mention briefly our present assessment of 
this medium. Its growth in the United States and 
Canada in the past few years has been remarkable 
and we are now witnessing a comparable develop- 
ment in the United Kingdom where, after the con- 
troversy and doubts which preceded its introduction, 
Commercial Television is now firmly established. In 
Holland, where the whole question is at present under 
discussion, we have no doubt that the use of television 
for advertising is bound to come before long. 

Television costs the advertiser a lot but it is worth 
the money, and it gets more economic as it covers 
more and more of the country. Both in the United 
States, where it is now generally our first choice, and 
in Britain, it has provided a means of communicating 
with our consumers in a way that not only seems very 
welcome to them but has proved efficient to us. There 
are still a number of transitional problems and un- 
certainties but by the end of 1957 it was covering 
one third of the homes in the country and is clearly 
taking its place as yet another national medium for 
advertising. This is not to say that as time goes by it 
will necessarily grow at the expense of other media. 
Not all products are ideally suited for advertising on 
television. Moreover, in a developing economy in 
which more and more advertisers are seeking ways of 
advertising a growing diversity of products one can 
expect a general increase in all the means of adver- 
tising. American experience points to this conclusion. 
In the United States television advertising revenue 
continued to increase in 1957 but radio had a sur- 
prising revival and reversed the downward trend that 
had started in 1952. Newspapers, too, and magazines 
increased their advertising revenue while the outdoor 
advertising business enjoyed a record year. 


NEED FOR FREE AND GENUINE 
COMPETITION 


At present there is a severe practical limit to the 
amount of advertising that Television can take. !n 
the United Kingdom it is already difficult for adver- 
tisers to get all the time they want and this difficuity 
will get more acute unless and until another service is 
provided. It seems to me that this will have to come 
and that, once the plunge has been taken and the 
decision made to allow Commercial Television at all, 
it is no more than logical to allow free and genuine 
competition in this new field. This would give viewers 
still greater choice at no extra cost to themselves, and 
since commercial television can only pay for itsclf by 
attracting worth-while audiences, the emphasis will 
remain on the quality of programme that will per- 
suade people to watch it. 

Doubts are usually expressed about this qua’tv of 
the programmes when the possible iniroduction of 
commercial television in a country is under cons‘« :ra- 
tion. The opponents fear that to attract mass 
audiences the programmes will be designed to an>val 
to the lowest common denominator of public taste 
and that Gresham’s Law—a very hard-worked, and 
indeed misapplied, metaphor in this context—wilb 
operate to bring all programmes down to the same 
vulgar level. But it does not seem to have worked out 
quite like that in the United Kingdom. Sir Robert 
Fraser, head of the British Inde~endent Television 
Authority, had some interesting things to say on this 
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theme when he spoke at Bonn early in March. He 
pointed out, for example, that in 1955, before the 
coming of commercial television, there were only 
four programmes of religion in the average ten-week 
period, one church service and three discussion pro- 
grammes; now there were thirty-two, twelve services 
and twenty discussion programmes. Similarly, where 
previously there had been only two programmes a 
week which dealt mainly with politics and current 
affairs, there were now nine. And, as he said, it was 
difficult not to believe that in this way television was 
reducing the passion and prejudice of the democratic 
party conflict and leading us perhaps a little closer 
to the ideal of a fair-minded and temperate demo- 
cracy. 


PROMOTION SCHEMES 


Apart from television, the form of advertising that 
attracts most attention today—not all of it friendly— 
is coupons, bargain packs and similar offers. 

Some people seem to think that there is something 
bogus about these promotion schemes and that their 
cost would be better applied in making a permanent 
price reduction. They suggest that if a manufacturer 
can from time to time offer a soap powder, for 
example, at, say, 4d. below the normal price, he could 
equally well afford to reduce the price permanently— 
if not by the full 4d., at least by some smaller sum. 
This suggestion misses the point that for the scheme 
to succeed in its first object, which is to induce 
people to sample the product, it has got to represent 
an opportunity to get the product at a genuine bar- 
gain price, and for that reason the offer cannot be 
other than temporary. 

Now, if it be asked why we should go on making 
people sample our products when they are still the 
same, the answer is that they are not the same. I 
mentioned earlier the changes that had come about in 
our business in the past few years through the intro- 
duction of new products. What is less obvious is that 
our products, new and old, are continually being 
changed and improved from year to year. As 
examples, in the past five years in the United King- 
dom there have been four changes in Lux Toilet Soap, 
six in Persil, two in Omo and two in Gibbs S.R. tooth- 
paste. In Holland in the same period there have been 
five changes in Blue Band, three in Lux Toilet Soap, 
six in Omo, five in Sunil, five in Radion and two in 
Vim. While some of these are old-established products 
and some are relatively new, all are subject to change 
as we go on finding ways of making our products 
more efficient and more acceptable. Big changes are 
rare but small improvements are constantly being 
made, which over the years add up to big develop- 
ments. This continual state of evolution is enough to 
justify our constantly persuading the public to give 
them a further trial. We want the public to get quickly 
acquainted with each change, particularly as we find 
that the public sometimes disagree with us that a 
change is an improvement. It is a matter of very prac- 
tical importance to us to find out quickly whether 
the change we have made is to the public taste. 


The other purpose of a promotional scheme is to 
make our advertising more effective, for the claim 
made by an advertisement is much more intelligible 
to the consumer if he or she is actually using a pro- 
duct at the time we advertise. She can verify for 
herself what we mean, for example. when we talk 
about the whiteness of Persil, the brightness of Omo 
or the perfume of a toilet soap. 


' COUPONING 


A permanent price reduction is not the alternative 
to promotions. We have tried it, and it did not work. 
The amourit of money which is saved by dropping the 
promotion is too small to make any significant impact 
if it is applied to reducing the price. And the fact is 
that if we were to drop promotions we would have to 
find other ways of achieving the same objects, not 
necessarily so efficient and not necessarily less expen- 
sive. But we are not rigid in outlook and we con- 
tinually search for new ideas and forms of promo- 
tions, as the attitude of the consumer and her needs 
keep changing. For example, in 1954, 24% of our 
advertising expenditure in the United Kingdom and 
20% in Holland went on couponing. In 1957 the 
proportions were 13% for the United Kingdom, 11% 
for Holland. But though this reflects our assessment 
of the changing pattern, we still consider couponing 
one of the most effective methods of introducing a 
new or an improved line. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


I have more than once mentioned the pattern of 
change. The advertiser himself must be flexible and 
adaptable to change, he must constantly question his 
own experience and be alert to recognise the change 
inevitable in all human and social behaviour, and one 
of the tools of the trade that helps him to do so is 
the way he gets information about the consumer’s 
real needs. 

Methods of statistical market research have been 
evolving and developing in the last 30 years and their 
techniques are well known. They still depend on 
getting answers to questions and the answers will 
never be better than the questions asked. A wrong 
question may produce a misleading answer, causing 
wasted advertising expenditure and perhaps serious 
business losses. The business man has relied on his 
experience and commonsense to prevent him asking 
silly and misleading questions and now psychological 
study is beginning to add a new tool to market re- 
search and perhaps bringing further accuracy to the. 
science of advertising. The first Lord Leverhulme 
used to say that half his advertising was wasted, but 
he never knew which half. We hope that we are on 
the way to bettering that score. 

Information through research is the basis on which 
a business forecasts future patterns. Our aim must 
be not only to give the consumer what she wants, but 
to find out what she will want—next year and the 
year after. We have to discover her latent wants and 
be ready to meet them when she becomes aware of 
them. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Within the limits of this speech I have not been 
able to deal with more than a few aspects of a very 


‘large subject. Some facets of advertising are, I know, 


easy targets for the criticism of the intellectual, and 
some of the criticism is legitimate. But just as adver- 
tising sometimes overstates the case, so does its critic, 
He will tell you; for example, that the money- 
grubbing advertiser tempts people into spending more 
than they can afford and thus reduces them to a state 
of misery through financial worry, at the same time 
continuing to tantalise them with the prospect of all 
the other delectable things that they cannot buy. This 
particular attack, I may say, leaves Unilever’s withers 
reasonably unwrung, for we have yet to hear of a 
housewife driven to bankruptcy through lavish 
expenditure on soap, margarine, sausages or tooth- 
paste. But all such criticism leads, in the end, to the 
dilemma of weighing the need to protect the weak- 
willed and weak-witted minority against the need to 
leave the robust and shrewd majority with the right 
to pick and choose for themselves. Let us by all means 
continue to improve the ethics of advertising, which 
indeed in many countries is already subject to codes 
of conduct far stricter than some critics realise. But if 
this process of improvement results in the advertiser 
being deprived of the basic right to try to persuade 
the consumer to exercise her choice in his favour, the 
consumer too will find that she has lost something. 
She will have lost her freedom of choice. 

The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption 
of the Report and Accounts for the year 1957. Mr. 
G. J. Cole, Vice-Chairman, seconded the motion and 
it was carried unanimously. 

The proposed final dividend of 114% on the 
Ordinary Stock and a dividend of 6% on the Deferred 
Stock payable on the 13th May 1958 were approved. 

The retiring Directors were re-appointed. 

The remuneration of the Auditors, Messrs. Cooper 
Brothers & Co. and Messrs. Price Waterhouse & Co., 
who had been re-appointed under the provisions of 
the Companies Act 1948, was fixed. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks 
to the Chairman, Directors and all employees. 


UNILEVER N.V. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Members of 
Unilever N.V. was held on April 24 at Museumpark, 
Rotterdam. Mr. F. J. Tempel presided and made a 
speech in similar terms to that delivered by Lord 
Heyworth at the Annual General Meeting of Unilever 
Limited, reported above. 

The Report and Accounts for the year 1957 were 
adopted. The proposed final dividend of 104% (being 
the equivalent of the final dividend for the same 
year to be paid by Unilever Limited to its Ordinary 
Stockholders calculated in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Equalisation Agreement) was approved, 
the retiring Directors were re-appointed and the 
Auditors, Messrs. Price Waterhouse & Co. and 
Messrs. Cooper Brothers & Co., were re-appointed. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 989 


ACROSS 


29 Wins dram (anag.) (8). 
1 One has to be crafty to get another 30 The household god is wooden— 





Solution on May9 {fj 


20 ‘Are —— of deeds that are done 
in their clime?’ (Byron) 7) 








tenant (6). 
4 The Pride of the Grantly’s? (8) 
10 The goddess has a label on (7). 
11 A visit, love, to us is heartless (7). 
12 Paradoxically, it’s no attraction 
for the dieter to do this (10). 

13 Make a little less noise coming 
back, 4). 

15 Marks up not a hundred he’s 
made (7). 

17 Modifies rages (7). 

19 27 perhaps on the Left? (7) 

21 Come in, come in! (7) 

23 Excellent fish, these (4). 

24 Idle fancy for lad with industrious 
creature (10) 


stone, surely? (6 


DOWN 
1 Hisses for Lib saints? (9) 
2 The final hop at the Palais? (7) 


3 Communal activity that Daniel 
might have observed? (5, 5) 


5 Man of Kent makes a novel 


appearance (9). 

6 Auction in Cheshire? (4) 

7 The French get nothing before 
nine (7). 

8 So ran into pyromania (5). 

9 It’s a long way, love, for a gamble 


14 ‘Speed me, Col!’ he might have 


22 Drag wearily round Virginia; too 








much like hard work! ( 
23 Mother goes down roundabout 
imaginatively (5). 
25 Stoups to assist as one swots? (4) /|!2 
26 A soft light breeze (4). 
us 
SOLUTION OF 987 
ACROSS.—i Tucker. 4 Bandaged. 9 
Norroy. 10 Chamonix. 12 Grousing. 
13 Scathe. 15 Aram. 16 Rebellions, 19 |'% 


Retrospect. 20 Stab. 23 Office. 25 Well- 
head, 27 Blankets, 8 Arioso. 29 Stetsons. 
30 On deck. 


DOWN.—1 Tanagra. 2 peracem. 3 
5S Ashy. 


cried, taking a header (10). Egoist. 6 Genet. 

27 The girl see Elia’s dream- 16 Arched equestrian inclination? 8 Dexters. 11 Unk . 

children? (3-4) G3) 17 On the move. 18 Hot cakes. 19 

28 He spilt the oil in his home town 18 If the cap fits, this won't be Pon agg Bedrock. 22 Florin. 24 Flame. 
(7). needed (9). . 

Somer Aw wd copy of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary and a second prize of PRIZE WINNERS 
prize of a cop ? will be awarded to the sondars of hb fiat two correct Solutions Miss E. Warsuer, Tor View, Newton 
ase a "solutions : Crossword No. 989, 99 Gower St. Looden, WCl. ‘Abbot, Devon, and Miss K. E Puocton, 
Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 7 North Hill House, Leeds 6. 
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The Muse and the News 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 


425 


Report by Leslie Johnson 


Some while ago a paragraph. in a newspaper began: ‘There is still: no news of the party 
of Jews that left Portobello on Sunday.’ The usual prize money was offered for the most 
convincingly sustained current news item in accidental rhy med verse, with a limit of 50 


words. 


J. A. Linpon expressed himself as doubtful 
whether he and his fellow competitors were in- 
tended to fabricate imaginary paragraphs, or hunt 
for real ones, but only one newspaper extract was 
received as an entry, although four other competi- 
tors annexed cuttings to vouch for the accuracy 
of their subject matter. A reasonable approach to 
verisimilitude was held.to be sufficient. 

The first test to be applied was to see whether 
the passage read well as normal, workmanlike, 
journalistic prose. Im some of the best entries the 
rhyming and scansion became evident only on a 
careful re-reading. (‘Very difficult to get this 
rhyming at the same time obviously and not 
obviously, complained Jeremy Kingston.) Scan- 
siom Was not mentioned in the terms of the cem- 
petition, but since they had the harder task, 
versifiers. who followed metrical orthodoxy were 
accorded preference over the ‘clerihew’ school. 
The best of the irregular scanners was Alberick : 

From Central Africa it is reported that in the 
Coronation Motor Rally one competitor was 
thwarted of a place in the 3,000-mile race by a 
giraffe, which actually halted im front of the 
Ford’s bonnet and them sat down upon it. 

In view of the illustrious example set by Lewis 
Carroll, rhyming with an internal syllable, as 
exploited by Rhoda Tuck Pook, Barbara Roe and 
A. M. Sayers, was allowed, and because of the low 
word-limit, if any passage ceased in mid-sentence, 
the fact was not held against its.author. 

As for topics, foreign affairs provided the most 
fruitful field, while the most popular of specific 


events were the Boat Race and the threatened bus 
strike. ‘Goodwill anticipated the cricket season: 


At Leeds, where Yorkshire won the toss on 
their first day of county cricket, their openers 
om an casy wicket reached ninety-seven without 
loss. Then Laker, who was bowling well, had 
Lowsom caught at second slip. At this point 
Yorkshire seemed to lose their grip. . . . 

and so, unfortunately, did the reporter. Acknow- 
ledgement is made to W. K. Holmes for the head- 
ing to this report. 

Prize-winners are awarded 18s. each, and dis- 
appointed competitors may draw comfort from 
the fact that it will be some time before the setter 
is able to read his newspaper in a straightforward 


way. 
PRIZES 
(DAVID DRUMMOND) 

Little mere either way was the rule of the day in 
advance of the Chancellor’s speech, Dorman Long 
closing strong, but though Sua Betong and Labu lost 
a few coppers cach, others scemingly waited a state- 
ment on Bank rate. Elsewhere, tea was weak. Shipping 
sank. 

(H. A. C. EVANS) 

During a fight on Saturday night in the Philip of 
Spain, the proprietor said he was hit on the head 
by a bicycle chain. His assailant was brought to the 
Magistrates’ Court, where, in spite of denial, he failed 
in his plea and, in consequence, he was committed 
for trial. 

(NANCY GUNTER) 

Regrettable scenes between Beauty-Queens were 

witnessed at Dimblegate while attempting to choose 
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Miss Peep-Toe-Shoes for 1958. Blonde Jennifer Jupp 
the runner-up tried to claw the winner’s face and was 
hustled and booed in the oaaee. that ensued when a 
free-for-all took place. 


(LYNDON IRVING) 

In the Zoo at Palm Springs, a bird without wings 
has been hatched from an egg flown from Bodo. 
Biologists think that the bird is a link with the Didus 
Ineptus, or Dodo. 

(RHODA TUCK POOK) 

It is confidently rumoured that the chance of 
Premium Bond awards next month is small, the public 
being cautioned in advance that nothing may mater- 
ialise at all through Ernie’s inner vitals being jammed. 
Investors are anticipating he will prevent their expec- 
tations being damned and respond to electronic 
surgery. 

(BARBARA ROE) a 

There were snow and gales in England and Wales. 
In Scotland, east of a line from Kirkcudbright to 
Cromarty, temperatures ranged from 9 to 27. Off 
Cornwall and Devon the sea began to freeze. It was 
milder and dry in the Isle of Skye and the Outer 
Hebrides. 

(A. J. WYBORN) 

In spite of the fall reported on Wall Street yester- 
day, buyers were active, and building shares went up 
as well as cement. Electricals, too, proved attractive. 
Though gilt-edged rose toward the close, industrials 
made the best showing, and the firmness of steel 
caused the City to feel pretty confident. . . . 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 
Set by Papoose 


My copy of Chambers’s Dictionary has a habit 
of opening at the page whose first entry is the 
word ‘serendipity.’ This always makes me imagine 
a poem beginning: ‘Is it an innate seren- 
dipity . . .. Competitors are invited to complete 
the poem for me in not'‘more than sixteen lines. 
Prize: six guineas. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
428,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by May 6. 
Results on May 16. 


428 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY, woman, 35-45, re- 
quired. Shorthand-typist preferred, some or- 
ganising ability, exp. children’s welfare work. 
Hours 10-6, alt. Sats. 1.0. Sal., £508 p.a.— 
Apply Secretary, Goram’s Fields Playground, 
13 Guilford St., W.C.1. 

BBC requires Drama Producer’ in Birmingham. 
Professional training in, and experience of, cast- 
ing and production in broadcasting, television, 
theatre or films, a lively interest in. all forms of 
drama, and ability to administer the work of a 
programme outpu: department essential, Ability 
to adapt and edit scripts and a knowledge of 
music desirabie. Salary £1,105 (possibly higher 
if qualifications exceptional) rising by seven 
annual increments to £1,550 p.a. max. Re- 
quests for application forms (enclosing addressed 
envelope and quoting reference G.608 ‘Spt.’) 
should reach Appointments Officer, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, within five days, 
BERKSHIRE CQUNTY COUNCIL — CHIL- 
DREN’S DEPARTMENT. Applications arc in- 
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retaries, 


Personnel 
Y.M.C.A., 
W.1. 


SECRETARY REQUIRED by Voluntary. Politi- 
cal Research Organisation to run the one-woman | 
office, The post involves routine paper work, the 10-1. 
upkeep of contacts in the journalistic world and 
some organising ability. We offer a five-day week 
from. 9.30 to 6, four weeks’ annual leave and 
a salary of £600 p.a, Holiday arrangements wil! be 
respected.— Write Box 1974. 

STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(Almost facing Charing: Ctoss Station). All office 


stall (m. & f.). Typewriting; Duplicating. TEM. 


| MATTHIESEN GALLERY: 
MARCEL CARDINAL. Daily, 


PIERRE MONTAL, 
Paintings by Provence, 
10 to 1. 


1@ to 





and 20th, Century. 





THE Y.M.C.A. has vacancies for full-time Sec- 
Physical 
Centres for H.M. Forces. 
of Christiaw vocation, good general education, 
organising ability ia religious, social, educational 
and physical activities with youth. 

Suitable for men 21 te 30 years. Selected candi- 
dates will receive suitable training before ap- 
pointment.—For infor: 

Secretary, National 

112 Great Russell Street, London, 


Paintings by 


Until May 3.—142 New Bond Street, W.1. 
14 South Molton Street. 


5.30, Saturday 
ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 
Street, W.1, FRENCH PICTURES of the 19th 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of two 
lectures entitied ‘External Versus Internal Fac- 


BROTHER AND. SISTER, aged 2 and 6, 
coloured, need permanent Roman Catholic Fost¢r 
Home where together they can find security and 
happiness. — Apply L.C.C. Area Children’s 
Officer, 75A Mildmay Park, London, N.1 (703) 

CANCER PATIENT (8689). Poor woman (59), 
former children’s nurse, unmarricd. Has re- 
cently returned from overseas after spending 
savings on hospital weatment. Gram for ex'ta 
expense necded, Gross income 50s., which gocs 
on board and lodging, Picase help us to care 
for her. Jewellery welcomed.—National Socicty 


10-5.30. Sats, 


19 Cork 





tors in the Devel of 


Directors and Wardens of 
First essentials—sense 


son, Acadenric Registrar. © 


Appointments 


mation write to | Criticism’; (ii) 


Conacil of 


lege, Strand, W.C.2. 





vited far the post. of specialist’ Child Care Officer 





to undertake Preventive Work with families in 
the Eastern area of the County. Candidates 
should hold a Social Science Diploma or other 
appropriate qualification and should have had cx- 
perience of work with probiem famities. Salary 
within A:P.T. I. Further particulars and forms of 
appli¢ation obtainable from: The Children’s 
Officer (Dept. G.S.1), 35° Bath Road, Reading. 
Closing date within 14 days of the appearance of 
this advertisement. 


DEPUTY HEADMISTRESS with: view to 
appointment as. HEADBMISTRESS, Public 
Boarding School 40 itis) ¢ on ~~ Coast, ge 
a long secks 
Deputy Head (preferably. under 45) with a. view 
ta appointment as Headmistress in two or. three 
yéars. Wide (not merely scholastic) experience 
and interest are looked for. Appligations with 
testimonials. should be sent on or after April 
25th, hame.and full particulars of school 
will -be» supplied.- —Box 1947. 
FEDERATION O§, NIGERIA, _ s ga ATISTI- 
CIAN TO SUPERVISE SIAFE INING. 
Qualifications ; Good Honours Degree or other 
approprigte qualifications“ in Statistics and apnro- 
priat€ teaching experience. Ditics : The training 
of Assistant Statistical Officers to final standard 
of Association of Incorporated Statisticians; the 
officer-imay also be required to undertake the 
or duties ‘of a Statistician inthe Depart- 
ment. ‘Terms !° Contract/gratuity: Goss emolu- 
ments ranging from £870-£1,824. Feee passages, 
free medical attention. Ggnerous. home. leave. 
i income t&. Application forms and further 
Particpiars from Director —-" 
Colonial Office, Sanctuary Buildjngs, Great Smith 
Street, London, S.W.1. Quote BCD "30/14/02. 
Closing date for the receipt of initial applications, 
9th May, 1958. 


KNIGHT 


ture, etc., 








16 Hay Hill, 


DRY. 





EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES 


; ms U 
AN EXHIBITION of ‘Design in the Home’ this lec 


week on the oR floor at WOOLLANDS OF 
SBRIDGE, 
lection of selected designs im furnil 
glass and tableware —_ the ifth Triennale of 
Milam This is onc of the 
ing part of FOCUS ON EUROPE, a presentation 
— of superlative designs in fashions, fabrics, furni- 
from twelve European countries and 
Great Britaim 
ARCHITECTURE IN 
R.LBA., 66, Portland Place, W.1. Till Ist May. 
Mon.-Fri,’ “167, Sat. 165. Ad. Free. 
EXHIBITION OF LITHOGRAPHS 

felder Club at the Crafts Centre of Great Britain, 


10-5 p.m, Sats., 
continues until 17th May. 


WITHOUT TICKETS. 
Academic Rewistrar, 


tine.” .” @) “Troglodytes by 
the Caves of Murabbe‘ar’: (ii) 


Ww. itt 1 
S.W.1, will present a co Capital :  Titza’; 


ture, china, Gii) 
many. activities. form- 
30 April, 

Archzxology, 


| IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


by the Sene- 

Square, W.1. Mon. to Fri., Colquhoun: retrospective, 
1012.30 po. The exhibition 
Admissio: 


n free. free. Adjoints 





GRESHAM 
E.C.2. Tel: MON. 2433. Four Lectures 


A. 
on Mon. ‘to Thurs.,. April, 28th. to May Ist. The 
Lectares arc FREE 7. Begin at 5.30 p.m. 
LEFEVRE GALLER 
*MONOTYPES’ by "EDOAR DEGAS. Daily 


Ske cea Sse PERSONAL 
CHAIRMEN ARE FAR FROM BOARD when 
Burgess Anchovy 


10-5.30, iL. 
GALLERIES, 

. DORA MAAR 
“40-5.30, Sats, 10-1. Until 1 May. 

PAUL SIGNAC. 234 Paintings—Water Colours 


—Drawings. Open April 16th. “Daily 105.30. 
Sats. 10-12.30. 


delivered. by Professor A. Sommerfelt (Oslo), at 
5.30 p.m. om 5 and 6 May, at University of 
London, Senate House, W.C.1. 
FREE, WITHOUT TICKETS.—James Hender- 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. A course of three 
lectures entitied’ ‘The Cfitical Study of Papyrus 
‘The Cfiticism of Published 
Texta’; (iii) “Criticism: and Transcription’ will be 
delivered by. Professor H. C. Youtie (Michigan) 
at 5. pum on 1, 6 and 7 May. at King’s Col- 
ADMISSION’ FREE, 
— James 


OF LONDON. "A course of three 
tures entitied “Recent Excavations in Pales- 
Choice or by Necessity: 
‘A Short-lived 
‘A Jewish Monastery : 
K ’ will be delivered by 
Pere R, de Vaux (Jerusalem) at 
2 and 5 May, at the Institute of 

31-34 Gordon Square. 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
James Henderson, Academic Registrar. 
WADDINGTON GALLERIES. House Exhibi- 
tion (20eh century paintings, drawings and sculp- 
a Daily 9.306, Sat. 9.30+1.—2 Cork Strect, 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. 

. 1940-58. Weekdays. 

11-6, Sundays 2-6; closed Mondays. Admission 
Aldgate East Station. 


* will be | for Cancer Relief, Appeal G.7, 47 Victoria 
Street, S.W.1. 

COSTA BRAVA. Vilias and Flats to Let. Only 
August full. May and June hail price,—Details : 
Dr. J. Cooper, Burgess Hill, Sussex. at 
HOW SOON WILL MAN reach the moon? 
Why worry, whem alt the El Cid sherry is here 
on earth! (and the Fino Feria. too) 
HYPNOTIST Ralph Robinson, consultant for 
nervous disorders. Sun. to Thurs. SPE. 3901. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male’semt on by post. Write or call 
for .our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Ficrtag, 34 Wardour St., 
Lomion, W.1. DX. 

LET ME TRACE your ancestry. Gencalogical 
Research specialist, Terms moderate.—Box 1916. 
MASTER TAILOR offers hand-made suits built 
Révérend to your own style. From 25 gens. CYRIL 
GRIMES LTD., 39 Maddox Street, W.1. 
MAY fair 3619. 

MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES, 
Specialist for over 20 years. Free Booklet and 
details of easy payments, David Blackstone Ltd., 
115 Oxford Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: GER. 
2531). 197 Regent Street, W.1 (Te!.: REG. 6993). 
Branches at Liverpool, Leeds, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Derby, Leicester, Shefficld, etc., etc. 
OLD AGE PENSIONERS. Volunteer wanted 
to run social mecting for small group once 
weekly. Near Waterloo, Also volunteer to col- 
lect savings in tenement block (Same area), Pre- 
sent (elderly) heiper resigning for health reasons 


ADMISSION 


Henderson, 


5.30 p.m. on 


Ww .c-l. 


Robert 





Basinghall St., London, 





ENIGMATIC THEATRE 


Professor Bonamy 


Place, N.1. 





30 Bruton Street, W.1. 


TOWER, 7.30, Apr. “25, “26. (Mems. 27), "May 
1, 2 3.anly. Carroll's Comedy, ‘Shadow and Sub- 
stance.” CAN. S111 (3475 before 6), Canonbury 


—Box 1861. is? am WAI ts. 

SMOKING?- YOU CAN STOP NOW! The 
Nicrobrevin way. is new, natural and easy.— 
Telephone or write for free details: Miller, of 
Golden Square, 13 Golden Square, London, 
W.1. GERrard 6533. i nS 
SPAIN, RUSSIA, Rivicras, etc. Seats availabic, 











private cars touring above, 2-3. weeks. — 
Autoplaces (S), 139 Strand, W.C.2. TEM. 5295. 
THE LONDON OF BRIDGE, 38 





Leicester Square. 
and RUSSELL 

eating delicious 

buttered toast. 





17-18 Old Bond Street, W.1. 


King’s Road, S.W.3. KEN. 7201. 


YOUR OWN LENSES Fitted Free to new 
modern frame, 15s. post paid. Two-tone frame 


Paste on 





ne ee oe 
grocers. 





Chutney—front ail good 


20s. Send old frame.—Bell’s Co., 50 King Strect, 
Southport, Est. 46 ycass. 
Continued Overleaf 
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LITERARY 


YOU'VE always meant to write. Don't let the 
time slip by. The LSJ, founded under the 
patronage of the Press, has coached individually 
by post for nearly 40 years with an unmatched 
record of successes. New edition of “Writing 
for the Press, free from : 
PROSPECTUS DEPARTMENT, 
London Schoo! ot Journalism, 
19 Hertford Street, W.1. 

R. 8250. et 2 
AN IMPARTIAL guarantee of workmanship and 
durability is the BSI KITE MARK. Look for it 
on Pheenix bookcases—Britain’s widest range. 
Free 28-page illustrated catalogue from Phcenix 
Bookcase Gallery (Dept. S.R.), 36a St. Martin's 
Lane, London, W.C.2; or call. 
FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors 
—No Sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. 8.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd.. 
Regent House, Regent Street, London, W.1. | 
KNOW-HOW meags Writing Success for you. 
No Sales—No fees tuition. FREE year's sub- 
scription to Britain's foremost magazine for 
Writers. FREE, R.2 ‘Know-How Guide to 
Writing Success,” from B.A. School of Suc- 
cessful. Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 
SUMMIT AHEAD. Norman Aneell’s “Defence 
and the English-Speaking Role’ will help you 
to understand the real issues. Cloth, 10s. 6d.; 
paper, 3s. 6d.—Pall Mall Press Ltd., 123 Pall 
Mall, S.W.1. 








ST, GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
Comprehensive training for all branches of sec- 
retarial work. Intensive courses for university 
graduates, Day and resident students. English 
courses for foreign students, New courses 2nd 
September and ist October, 1958. Two-year 
courses for Secretary / Linguists and Finishing 
Course, Ist October.—Apply to J. W. Loveridge, 
M.A. (Cantab.), St. Godric’s College, 2 Ark- 
Seat, Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. HAMpstead 
3 


STUDENTSHIPS| 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. RE- 
SEARCH STUDENTSHIPS AND RESEARCH 
GRANTS IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
STUDIES. Applications are invited for the 
above studentships and grants, tenable for one 
year in the first instance and renewable for a 
further period not exceeding two years. The 
studentships are normally of the value of £350 
or £400 per annum. They are offered to candi- 
dates who have obtained the degree of Bachelor 
or Master in this or any other approved Univer- 
sity, and applications are acceptable from 
students who expect to graduate this summer. 
The successful candidates will be expected to 
pursue research in -E E Statis- 
tics, Government, Social Administration, Social 
Anthropology or "Sociology. Applications should 
be sent not later than July Ist, 1958, to the 
Registrar, The University, Manchester 13, from 
whom further particulars and forms of applica- 
tion may be obtained. 














PROFIT. Send today (or phone 
KNI. 7796) for free 24-page booklet, which des- 
cri! the openings for new writers... 
reveals that you can make extra income by 
writing, wherever you live . . . shows that R.I. 
students have sold work to over 1,750 publica- 
tions—a record without parallel—and that many 
earn while learning.—Regent Institute (Dept. 
85Z), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


“SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


AUTHORS MSS., any any length, typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 
short stories, etc.. by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation. 4-hour duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries. Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private meetings 
reported. Recording machines on hire, Transla- 
tions from/into all languages, Overnight Service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE : DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. ‘and week-ends.—Secre- 
envied Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1. (GER. 1067-9). 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 64. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s. E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone, _ 
TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lanc, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 














EDUCATIONAL 


“GRIPPLEGATE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
GOLDEN LANE, E.C.1. MON. 2828. 
For Prospectus please apply to the Clerk to 

the Governors, Dept. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing. Secre- 
tarial Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. we 
OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
SCHOOL, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive Training. 
Prospectus. 

POSTAL TUITION for Gen, Cert. of Educ. (all 
examining Boards). London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D Degrees 
and Literature, Modern History. Welsh. 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Director of Studies, Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, 
Oxford (Est. 1894). 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING, specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students; six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 


‘HAPPYMAID’ WINE BOTTLE 
RACK 


No. 725 holds 
25 bottles se- 
curely & tidily: 
min. floor 





high. Ri 
plastic coated. 
37/6ea. 


plus dare 28 








of ag 
stored horizontally; 
DAVIES & PADDOCK LTD. 

Dept. S, Clement Street, Birmingham | 














SUMMER COURSES 


CAMBRIDGE INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 
Director : W..O. Bell, 
A RESIDENTIAL COURSE 
RE-ASSESSMENT 
A Review of Current Trends in Education 
SELWYN COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
10-19 AUGUST, 1958 
Lecturers will include : A. N. Gilkes, Eric Gillett, 
Christopher Hollis, Nathan Isaacs, Professor 
N. F. Mott, A. D. C. Peterson, Sir Sydney 
Roberts, E. L. Russell and W. O. Bell. 

Full particulars may be had from the Secre- 
tary, Cambridge Institute of Education, 2 
Brookside, Cambridge. 

SPANISH SUMMER COURSE in San Sebastian. 
25. July-15 August. PORTUGEUSE and 
SPANISH Evening Classes, from April 21st.— 
~~ Council, 2 Belgrave Square, London, 
.W.1, 











GARDENING 

HARDY GERANIUMS, compietely frostproof. 
Thrive outdoors all year round without protec- 
tion. Red, Pink, Rose, Blue, Violet, etc., 35s. 
dozen.—J, MACGREGOR, Plant Specialist, 
LARKHILL, LANARKSH TRE. 

JOIN NATIONAL GARDENS GUILD and 
help to beautiful Britain. Bi-monthly journal 
free. Original, inspiring. Specimen, 1s.—Sec- 
retary, 5 Franckiyn Gardens, Edgware, Middx. 


SHOPPING BY POST 
ABANDON DULL MEALS, OX TONGUE. The 
Most Delicious and Tender on sale. 1 bb., 
12s. 6d. HAM. Finest Mild Cooked Gammon. 
it Ib., 18s. Tongue and Ham 30s., or 40s. 
Post Paid.—SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 
16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 

CARDS and Notepape- printed with address, 
etc. Send stp. for samples & prices.—S. Vernon, 
72 Station Road, Hadfield, nr. Manchester. 


CELLULAR BLANKETS, 100% Pure Wool. 
Mothproof, in popular pastel shades. All sizes 
from 25s. for 40in. x 60in. Free samples. Kerr 
& Grahame, : 5 Teviot Road, Hawick, Scotland. 








GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM, Notwithstand- 
ing sensational new drug and serum discoveries 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for rheuma- 
tism stands firm, as it has stood for 5,000 years. 
Get to know GARLISOL non-taint garlic tablets 
for dissolving rheumatism at its roots. Send 
52s. 6d. for 1,000 tablets (six months’ treatment) 
and interesting booklet of home treatment wtih 
~ aid of garlic.—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, 
ussex. 





OUR FINE PORK SAUSAGES 
made only in SMITHFIELD to pre-1914 
Standard of excellence, including fresh eggs. 

2 Ib., express post paid, 10s: C.W.O 
WM. HARRIS & SON, 
5 St. John Street, 
London, E.C.1 


PORTUGUESE TABLE WINES 
satisfy the palate and suit the pocket 





tHE SPECTATOR, 


GOURMET’S DELIGHT 
Each carton contains : 3 Ib, 13 oz. Whole Roast 
Chicken, 1 Ib. Finest Ox Tongue, 8 oz. tin 
Frankfurters, 8 oz. tin Chicken Fillets in Pork, 
144 oz. Asparagus Tips and 12 oz. Braised 
Kidneys, Sent for only £2 post paid. Two 
cartons £3 17s. 64. C.W.O. 


Dept. S.P., GREEN HILL, WORCESTER. 
HARRIS TWEED, 12s. 6d. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 


PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s.; post Is. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's ‘jaxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns). Blue, Rose, Green, Gold. 
Ladies, 34 to 41 bust; men’s 38 to 44. Patts. 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty. Elegant Hand-woven Damask 
Table Napery, Printed, Embroidered and Irish 
Hard-crochet Lace Luncheon Sets. Afternoon 
Teacloths, etc. Richly woven Dress and Suiting 
Linens in beautiful colours, Superb Bed Linens, 
Fine Diaper, Damask and Turkish Towels. 
Pastel shade reversible Linen Damask of charm- 
ing design for Bedspreads and Curtains. Illus- 
trated Catalogue from: ROSEMOYNE IRISH 
LINENS, Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern 
Treland. 

30 ROOTED VIOLET PLANTS, ‘King of the 
Belgians’ (scented), posted, 12s.—Poltesco 
Flowers, Ruan Minor, Helston, Cornwall. 














PROPERTY FOR SALE 


MERIONETH 
Bala 6 miles, village 1 mile. 
Smal! bungalow in secluded position, lovely 
upland country; j-acre garden; own water. 





2-3 bedrooms, 2 living-rooms, kitchen (Calor), 

bathroom, 
Fishing. Freehold, £950. 

Apply Priestiey-Smith, Bryallech, Ffestiniog. 


inside w.c, Gatage. Lake, River 








HOLIDAYS AND TRAVEL 


FARM. Five miles unspoiled sands, Has few 
May-Juné vacancies. Babies specially welcomed. 
All facilities —Potts Farm, Ash, Canterbury. 
ASH 274. 

LAST-MINUTE HOLIDAYS ABROAD. If you 
do not like mass tour afrangements, we give 
personal attention to your holiday—rail or sea— 
with good hotels in every grade and all 
countries.—Write or phone Business & Holiday 
Travel Limited, Grand Buildings, Trafalgar 
Square, London, W.C.2. WHitchall 4114/5. 


SUMMER HOLIDAY 
in MADEIRA at 
REDUCED FARES 
Air fare down by £27 return. The year’s best 
holiday proposition and the extra miles 
south mean warmth and sunshine. 
A g00d opportunity to visit this beautiful 
sub-tropical island. Go now or at any time 
until mid-December Good hotels; reasonable 
rates. 
ITALIAN RIVIERA 
The only direct route to the coast starts 
Saturdays from May 17 to Santa Mar- 
gherita (for Papailo, Portofino, Sestri 
Levante and Nervi). Let your Travel Agent 
help you or contact 
AQUILA AIRWAYS 
62 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. 
Teleph : KENsi 4567 











HOTELS 


BOURNEMOUTH. “Connaught Court, W. Cliff. 
Tel.: 1944. 33 rms. 150 yards sea front. Gdans., 
Putting Green, Garages. Superlative food. 
June, 9 gns.; July/Aug., 10-12 gns. 
MARINE HOTEL, NORTH BERWICK. Adioin- 
ing famous West Golf Course. facing sea. Mag- 
nificently appointed. Excellent cuisine. Resident 
orchestra. All-weather tennis courts. Fully 
licensed, Illustrated brochure from Manager. 
Phone North Berwick 406. An Eglinton Hotel. 
NETHYBRIDGE HOTEL, 
NETHYBRIDGE, INVERNESS-SHIRE 
Easy access, near Cairngorms, in beautiful 
surroundings; excellent for walking, climb- 
ing or touring Highlands 
seats ig suites, private sitting-rooms, 
h. & c. all bedrooms. 
Own croquet and putting. Excelicnt fishing, 
golfing. Fully licensed. 
Tel.: Nethybridge 203 and 276 








PALMELA — a sweet white of 
quality. 

MINDELLO (which also comes from the North 
of Portugal)—a sweet white, but a little more 
full-bodied than Palmela. 

PERIQUITA—a full-bodied red of the burgundy 
class, considered one of Portuga!’s best wines. 

Sample case of all three for 20s. carriage and 

packing paid. Full list of our remarkable values 

in first-class wines and spirits sent on request. 

Order direct from our Mail Order department. 

YATES’S WINE LODGE 


Talbot Road, Blackpool 





NR, OXFORD, This vividly beautiful Elizabe- 
than house, seven miles N.E. Oxford, offers long 
or short holidays in unspoilt countryside, and 
within casy motoring di of 

Chilterns and Thames. Famous for good food. 
Club licence, delightful bar and friendly informa! 
hospitality. Lawn tennis, table tennis, billiards, 
and Cpe room. Children Welcomed. Bro- 
chur STUDLEY PRIORY COUNTRY 
HOUSE HOTEL, Horton-cum-Studiey, Oxford. 
Tel.: Stanton St. John 203. 

RYE. SIMON THE PIEMAN Tearooms, Lion 
Street, Rye, receive a few guests. Tel.: RYE 2207. 
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FOLKESTONE. Horse Shoe House, 29 West- 
bourne Gardens. Select. Central heating. Good 
English and Continental food. Wecks, days. 
SHANKLIN 2009. Kairick Private Hotel, 
Highly commended for good food. H. & e. 
Interior mattresses. Television. Free car park. 
6 gns. to 8 gns. S.a.c. 

SWITZERLAND. Welcome to an attractive 18th 
century Chalet in sunny Alpine valley above 
Montreux. Wonderful views, walks and flowers, 
riding, tennis, swimming, fishing. New téléférique. 
Private car tours. Every comfort, excellent 
cuisine, wines, cellar-bar, a friendly atmosphere 
and inexpensive terms. Details: Mr. and Mrs. 
C. B. Wilmot-Allistone, Hotel-Chalet Bon 
Accueil, Chateau-d’Oex. 

WEST SUSSEX. Abingworth 1 Halli, near Stor- 
rington, Hols. or permanent. Several ground- 
floor bedrooms. Television, Unlicensed. 








ASHLEY COURTENAY 
RECOMMENDED HOTELS 


Planning your holidays! Convalescing after il- 
ness? A Honeymoon in the offing? Whatever the 
purpose, choose an Ashley Courtenay Recom- 
mended Hotel. Below is a short selection, but 44 
you are interested in other districts please write 
to me for advice enclosing. stamped .addressed 
envelope to Ashley Commemey. 68(SR), St. 
James's Street, London, S.W.1 


BANTRY BAY, ireland 
ARDNAGASHEL HOUSE, Co. yards 
from the sea. An Irish country hotel in glorious 
scenery, with fishing, bathing, «sailing: or just 
eating, drinking and ‘being lazy. 


NR. BARTON-ON-SEA, Hants 
CHEWTON GLEN HOUSE, in 25-acre estate 
1 mile sands, sea and golf, is admirably located 
for an early Summer ‘holiday. Tel. Highcliffe 2741. 


BOURNEMOUTH 
TON HOTEL. Patronised by Royalty. 
be Rr tSes. 150 bedrooms and suites. Outstand- 
ing position for sun and eta views. Lifts. C.H. 
Renowned for catering. Tel. 6560 


HESTER 

BLOSSOMS HOTEL. A _iandmark for three 

centuries in this lovely old city. Here past and 

resent, memorable food aad wine happily blend. 
est book ahead. Tel. 23186 


NR. EDINBURGH, Gullane 
GREYWALLS. A charming Lutyens house with- 
in easy reach of city, facing Muirfield Links. 
Lovely garden. Tennis court. Interesting cater- 
ing. Licensed. Tel.: Gullane 2144. 


JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS 
ST. BRELADES BAY HOTEL, tpeing 5 
sea and southern sun, welcomes inquiries for 
May and Autumn, recognised as the best holiday 
months by the discriminating. 


LLANDUDNO, North Wales 
ST. GEORGES For 
holiday. First on A. yin ‘for cuisine and enter- 
tainment. Free golf. % “ke Cocktail Lounge. 
Ideal motoring centre. Tel.: 7873. 


LONDON, N.W.4 
HENDON HALL. First sone. 20 minutes Won 
End. Excellent cuisine, fully lice a Figee ii 
rooms; suites. Hard tennis, 
swimming pool. Adjoins Golf Chap. “Son Sear 


VIA OSWESTRY 
LAKE VYRNWY HOTEL. Set at 1,000 feet in 
the midst of Wales (34 miles Shrewsbury). 
Beautiful unspoilt countryside. Excellent trout 
fishing, smocting. senate, ewienes, Comfort. 
a a pleasant atmosphere ¢ 
Llanwddyn 244 


PENZANCE 
QUEEN’S HOTEL. Facing sea and the oma. 
holiday or pecldonce at any time of the 

‘ooms. Lift. Generous fare. 

Tounge.°% Excellent train service. Good centre. 
el: 

ST. IVES, Cornwall 
ST. IVES BAY HOTEL (52 bedrooms, 
with private bath) occupies commanding position 
overlooking sea and san Dancing. tennis. : 
Garage. Children welcome 


ST. MAWES, South Cornwall 
HOTEL TRESANTON. Small and luxurious. 
Lovely sunny dining room with first-class food 

and service. Sailing, fishing. Club Bar. Tel.: 322. 


SCOTLAND, Spittal 2'Glenshee 
DALMUNZIE L. cwine Blair- 
gzowrie and a. > 7 a Ticks ightful setting 
for early holidays. Golf, fishing, tennis, climbing, 

per cent. reduction for 14 nights to mid-July 

Cocktail Bar. Tel.: Glenshee 


SHERBORNE, Dorset 
DIGBY HOTE aE social base for all Shir- 
burnian pan! 9 ‘half-way house’ East/West 
ond . or: pL a fascinating country- 


WESTONBIRT, Glos 
HARE AND HOUNDS, nor. Tetbury. 
fortable base for a Cotswold holiday, An admir- 
able objective when motoring. Te: 
Cogktall Bar. Famous Arboretum adjoins "Fel.: 


‘ 


WHIMS AND FANCIES 

are common to all of us, not least when on holiday, 
and here you can give full expression to them. 
Breakfast in bed instead of that mamesie to the 
office (a telephone by by your vane if you must ring 
them—not recomm Your car brought tc the 
door—then to ol (no green fees to pay) and so 
on and so forth throughout out way, 

your beck and call to satisfy 

ponte JX So, oer fancies. Write © Mi "ar Mrs. 


THE GRAND HOTEL 
TORQUAY 


Torquay 25234 
Always a good address whatever the month. 
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